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TO  THE  MELANCHOLY. 


The  following  pages  were  put  together,  to  console  such  as 
are  wont  to  anticipate  or  look  on  the  black  side  of  events 
and  things.  There  is  an  old  German  fable  of  a  monkey  who 
had  lost  his  tail,  and  a  donkey  his  ears,  resolving  to  drown 
themselves.  They  encountered  a  poor  mole,  and  were  shocked 
to  find  him  blind.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
in  a  sadder  plight  than  themselves,  and  they  prudently  fore¬ 
went  their  suicidal  purpose.  Let  all  such  as  imagine  them¬ 
selves  oppressed  with  even  severe  afflictions,  recollect  that 
“  ’tis  well  it’s  no  worse.”  If  such  reflections  do  not  lessen 
some  troubles,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  a  habit, 
which,  if  indulged  in,  only  aggravates  the  evil ;  and  it  is  of  no 
use  making  melancholy  blacker  than  it  is. 
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THE  CONFESSIONAL. 


“  Thou  coaiest  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That—” 


Quoth  the  reader,  What  have  we  here  ?  Prefaces,  in  most  instances, 
are  merely  courteous  definitions  of  motives  ;  and  title-pages  are  frequently 
written  to  fill  up  an  otherwise  vacant  leaf  and  to  follow  out  an  old  usage. 
The  present  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  not  only  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  what  is  to  follow,  but  also  to  give  a  perfect  explanation  of 
the  writer’s  design.  Without  further  waste  of  words,  “  The  Confessional’' 
purports  to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  a  confession  of  ills  and  infirmities 
common  to  most  of  us,  yet  generally  endured  and  concealed.  Endured 
possibly,  because  remedial  means  have  already  been  fruitlessly  resorted 
to  :  and  concealed,  because  the  sufferer  finds  also  that  the  secret  only  in¬ 
terests  himself,  and  that  if  the  same  be  divulged,  ridicule,  rather  than 
sympathy  and  condolence,  awaits  the  confession.  To  such  persons  so 
situated,  the  subject-matter  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  somewhat  consola¬ 
tory,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  is  not  of  a  despondent  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  believes  and  trusts  that  he  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  most 
if  not  all  of  the  afflictions  hereafter  enumerated  are  more  or  less  curable — 
certainly  relievable. 

First,  by  way  of  formally  introducing  himself,  and  claiming  kinship 
with  the  reader,  as  one  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  him  or  herself, 
namely,  seeking  how  to  exist  and  continue  in  this  beautiful  world  as 
free  from  aches,  pains,  and  sufferings  as  possible,  it  may  suffice  to  state, 
that  what  is  called  the  ‘‘practice  of  medicine”  has  been  his  occupation 
for  a  time  equalling  nearly  the  half  of  a  natural  life,  and  is  likely  to  be 
so  for  the  remainder ;  that  having  himself  had  the  good  fortune  to 
break  through  some  of  the  shackles  imposed  upon  humanity  under  the 
guise  of  what  are  termed  “nervous  disorders;”  and  having  acquired 
some  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  pursued,  he  chooses 
from  “ostentation,  philanthropy,  or  otherwise,”  to  promulgate  the 
particulars  to  the  world,  and  he  adopts  the  present  mode  of  offering 
his  communication.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  the 
facilities  for  epistolary  correspondence  are  very  great  to  what  they 
were  some  years  back,  and  that  it  is  even  possible  a  patient  may,  when 
calm  and  unagitated,  commit  his  own  case  to  paper  more  accurately  than 
he  can  describe  it,  viva  voce,  when  closeted  with  his  physician.  The 
hurried  nature  of  the  visit,  and  the  diffidence  begotten  at  beholding  a 
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countenance  probably  different  from  what  was  expected,  or  at  meeting 
a  reception  not  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  a  nervous  man,  often¬ 
times  occasion  a  very  confused  account  to  be  given,  and  also  much  to  be 
omitted  that  was  intended  to  be  specially  mentioned.  From  nearly  similar 
causes,  the  physician,  finding  himself  besieged  by  numbers  during  the 
few  hours  he  devotes  to  morning  consultations,  is  necessarily  compelled 
to  deny  to  each  and  all  the  time  they  ought  to  have  ;  and  therefore,  there 
is  some  risk  that  the  case  may  not  undergo  the  necessary  investigation. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  meant  to  assert  an  inferiority  of  personal  to  epis¬ 
tolary  communication  in  all  cases,  because  the  practised  eye  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  medical  man  can  sometimes  elicit  almost  as  much  from  a  glance 
at  an  invalid,  as  the  most  elaborate  description  can  convey ;  yet  there 
are  many  persons  resident  far  apart  from  the  individual  they  would  like 
to  seek  counsel  of ;  many  who  dislike  the  ordeal  of  the  waiting  and  con¬ 
sulting  chamber  ;  and  many  who  shrink  from  detailing  in  their  own  pro¬ 
per  person  the  maladies  they  may  be  the  subjects  of,  to  whom  epistolary 
communication  would  be  most  agreeable.  How  far  such  is  practicable 
and  politic  shall  be  presently  shewn.  The  writer,  of  late  years,  has 
relinquished,  except  upon  cases  of  emergency,  what  is  called  “  general 
visiting  practice the  entire  day,  from  10  till  5,  he  devotes  to 
receiving  calls  at  home,  and  replying  to  correspondents.  The  design, 
then,  (for  after  this  formal  introduction,  the  third  personal  pronoun 
shall  give  place  to  the  first,)  which  I  have  in  view  in  putting  forw'ard 
this  little  publication,  is  to  explain  in  as  familiar  and  agreeable  a 
manner  as  may  be,  the  annoyances  that  beset  those  who  have  stepped 
aside  from  the  path  of  health,  and  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  di¬ 
verted  to  the  proper  track.  I  select  for  my  purpose  such  ailments  only 
as  are  consequent  upon  table  indulgences  and  other  foibles  of  thriving 
and  prosperous  men,  or  such  as  harass  an  anxious  and  care-worn  citizen, 
or  such  as  have  their  origin  in  indolence  or  ignorance — indolence  in 
neglecting  the  simple  precautions  of  proper  clothing,  sufficiency  of  rest, 
or  want  of  appropriate  resolution  in  matters  hereafter  to  be  entered  upon 
— ignorance  of  the  consequence  of  inattention  to  these  details.  The  form 
I  have  chosen  to  express  my  opinions  in  is  a  series  of  narratives  and  cases, 
which  I  shall  term  “  Confessions.”  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the  credit  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  reality  of  their  circumstances  ;  for  such  symp¬ 
toms  as  will  be  described  will  doubtless  correspond  with  many  suffered 
by  my  readers  ;  and  hence,  so  far,  the  truth  wdll  be  attested.  Although 
the  duty  of  a  confessor  is  to  hold  sacred  all  confidence  reposed  in  him,  I 
shall  betray  no  trust  in  thus  publishing  what  I  may  have  gleaned  from  a 
correspondent  or  a  visitor ;  for  it  would  only  be  the  identification  of 
any  particular  individual  that  would  furnish  cause  of  complaint,  whereas 
here  it  is  only  generalities  that  are  dwelt  upon.  It  may  next  be  expected 
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that  some  astounding  novelty  is  about  to  make  its  appearance;  that  a 
newly-discovered  herb  from  the  wilds  of  America,  or  a  mineral  drug 
from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  is  about  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
medicament  that  shall  expel  the  intruder  Sickness  from  the  annals  of 
‘‘  suffering  clay.”  Should  there  exist  such  an  expectancy,  it  would  be  de¬ 
lusive  ;  for  the  principles  canvassed  and  urged  relate  more  to  the  means 
we  have  already  in  our  power  than  those  the  world  appears  always  to  be 
in  search  of.  It  is  very  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  diversities  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  extermination  of  disease.  To  enumerate  the  schemes 
employed  is  even  a  task.  Half  the  world  are  engaged  in  keeping,  or 
endeavouring  to  keep,  themselves  and  the  remainder  in  good  health,  in 
enabling  them  to  arrive  at  a  much  hoped-for  span  of  existence ;  yet  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  half  of  those  who  are  born  never  arrive  at  it.  One 
practitioner  is  a  universal  phlebotomist ;  another,  a  persevering  purgatist ;  ' 
a  third  delights  (to  use  medical  phraseology)  in  infinitesimal  doses;  a 
fourth  is  an  obstinate  antagonist  to  the  third,  and  contents  himself  only 
when  administering  what  should  all  but  poison ;  a  fifth  is  a  magician, 
and  deals  in  charms  and  incantations  ;  a  sixth  plants  his  faith  upon  what 
is  called  counter-irritation,  or  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  outside  and  the  in  ;  a  seventh  is  a  herbalist ;  an  eighth, 
an  alchymist :  a  ninth,  an  electrician  ;  a  tenth — shall  I  go  on?  Can 
they  all  be  right?  Certainly  not;  and  were  it  not  for  the  perversity  of 
nature,  in  defying  and  overcoming  many  of  the  attempts  to  destroy  her, 
the  human  race,  instead  of  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Malthusiast,  would  soon 
leave  behind  nothing  but  a  name. 

Now  all  these  particular  schemers  have  disciples  ;  and  hence  systems 
are  formed,  and  each  becomes  extensively  tried.  Many  of  the  afflicted 
get  well  at  different  times  under  opposite  plans  of  treatment,  and  many 
do  not  live  to  test  their  efficacy,  but  quietly  slip  off  at  the  first  experi¬ 
ment.  I  may  now  venture,  having  thus  far  entered  the  lists,  to  hold 
forth  my  particular  doctrine,  and  I  may  be  excused,  if,  instead  of  signal¬ 
izing  my  claims  by  oratoidcal  or  rhetorical  skill,  I  address  my  reader  as 
though  we  were  closeted  together.  Previously  to  submitting  my  specific 
for  comparison  with  others,  I  forthwith  present  a  case  from  memory. 

Let  the  reader  suppose  a  man  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty,  harnessed 
with  the  cares  of  an  early  marriage  and  its  consequences,  having  been 
for  ten  years  tossed  about  on  the  ocean  of  public  life,  and  buffeted  by 
all  the  winds  of  fortune’s  compass.  Picture  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
nervous  hypochondriac,  full  of  anxiety  for  the  present,  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  the  future.  Imagine  him,  also,  depending  upon  the  proceeds 
of  a  precarious  profession,  as  uncertain  as  this  climate’s  barometer, 
pointing  one  day  to  ‘^firie,”  and  the  next  to  “very  stormy let  the 
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painting  portray  a  thin  spare  creature,  with  sunken  eye  and  flaccid 
cheek,  a  body  scarcely  animate  with  the  spring  of  life,  one  moment 
hurrying  on  at  railroad  speed,  and  the  following  (to  use  the  same  com¬ 
parison)  with  railroad  dilatoriness  and  suspension.  Abstract  an  item 
or  two  from  his  dietary: — “breakfast — physic;  dinner — phy^sic  ;  tea — 
physic;  gruel — physic.’’  See  the  prescription  : — “morning,  aperitive; 
noon,  tonic;  afternoon,  cordial;  and  night,  pills; — his  pocket,  his 
medicine  chest — carrying  with  him  an  everlasting  ‘infallible  antidote’  for 
the  mind’s  caprices,  in  the  form  of  some  choice  setherial  esprit,  and  an 
array  of  pil-cochice  or  aloetic  globules'"  A  more  faithful  delineament  may 
be  gathered  from  a  loose  leaf  of  his  diary: — “December — 18 — passed 
a  wretched  night — lay  awake  for  three  hours,  from  2  till  5 — slept  at 
intervals  afterwards  till  8,  disturbed  by  frightful  wanderings,  and 
quitted  with  reluctance  a  bed  that  was  equally  to  be  dreaded — found 
the  bowels  disobedient  to  the  last  night’s  pills — took  two  more — 
breakfasted — drank  two  large  cups  of  tea — ate  a  slice  of  bacon,  and 
one  or  two  of  bread  and  butter — seized,  an  hour  afterwards,  with  a 
most  harassing  flatulence — took  a  full  dose  of  ammonia,  ginger,  and 
magnesia — obliged  to  lie  down  for  an  hour — rose  somewhat  relieved, 
and  upon  attempting  to  pursue  the  ordinary  daily  duty,  an  attack  of 
nervousness  came  on^an  irregular  beating  of  the  heart — imperfect 
vision,  and  a  sense  of  partial  numbness  over  various  parts  of  the 
body — took  some  hot  brandy  and  water — the  stomach  seemed  to 
regain  its  action,  which  was  evidenced  by  an  expulsion  of  considerable 
flatus — bowels  still  perverse — resorted  to  artificial  means  with  con¬ 
siderable  relief — rallied  generally — felt  much  better  and  took  a  walk — 
came  home  at  just  past  mid-day  and  dined — ate  a  small  portion  of 
meat  with  potatoes,  drank  water  and  sherry — determined  to  live  very 
sparingly — felt  drowsy — slept  away  the  afternoon  on  the  sofa — awoke 
about  5,  very  feverish  and  heavy,  exceedingly  thirsty — drank  off  an 
effervescing  drink — felt  anxious  for  tea — drank  plentifully  ; — in  the 
evening  experienced  much  nervousness — took  in  despair  more  than 
one  glass  of  hot  water,  with  brandy  and  ginger — felt  better— a  friend 
or  two  dropped  in  accidentally,  who  were  exceedingly  complimentary 
on  one’s  improved  looks — passed  a  cheerful  evening,  and  retired  to 
rest  full  of  confidence  for  the  morrow,  and  gratitude  for  having 
passed  so  good  a  day." — A  month  afterwards  found  the  writer  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  with  despairing  friends  around  his  couch,  assiduous 
doctors  at  his  elbow,  and  advisers  looking  on.  A  transference  of  the 
case  from  his  own  to  less  interested  hands,  however,  arrested  the 
approaching  denouement,  and  a  few  weeks  found  him,  though  like 
the  “lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,”  still  hobbling,  (at  least  hobbling 
on  to  what  he  had  been  before  he  trafficked  with  the  trickeries  of  art, 
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or  what  he  might  have  been  had  he  never  dealt  in  such  commodities). 
Here  is,  verily,  an  anathema  against  physic,  and  by  one  of  its  disciples : 
in  reply,  I  deny  not  the  usefulness  of  such  an  agent,  carefully  and 
cautiously  administered.  It  is  the  abuse,  the  perpetual  drugging,  that 
is  so  fatal  to  all  who  become  votaries  to  it ;  and  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that,  as  it  is  with  the  Opium-eater,  the  struggling  out  of  the 
practice  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  sliding  into  it. 

As  a  summary  of  the  principles  advocated  by  one  converted  to  the 
proper  faith  in  these  matters,  (for,  strange  to  tell,  the  writer  has  been 
relating  his  own  story,)  the  following  regimen  he  at  present  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  best: — generous  diet,  not  abundant  but  nutritious  ;  a 
careful  selection,  consisting  of  the  most  easily  digestible,  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  avoidance  of  all  things  that  by  experience  he  has  found  to  disagree 
with  him ;  hence,  salted  provisions,  rich  soups,  made  dishes,  pastries, 
large  quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  or  even  w^ater,  a  mixture  of  drinks,  such 
as  beer  and  wdne,  or  beer  and  spirit,  or  excess  of  any  (although  by  no 
means  a  tee-totaller)  are  excluded  from  his  vocabulary  ;  whilst  a  mode¬ 
rate  and  proper  proportion  of  roasted  and  boiled  fresh  meats  with  varied 
vegetables;  a  glass  of  wholesome  malt  liquor  (as  much  care  is  required 
in  this  selection  as  in  any)  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  generous  and  good 
wine.  Nor  are  spirits  totally  excluded,  but  employed  at  a  humble  dis¬ 
tance,  and  used  only  diluted,  and  at  seasonable  periods.  The  further 
exemplification  of  what  should  constitute  the  daily  supply,  and  the  little 
addenda  that  contribute  to  bodily  and  sensual  (I  apply  the  latter  term  in 
a  restricted  sense)  enjoyment,  may  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  il¬ 
lustrations.  I  may  here  append,  en  passant,  an  observation  or  two  relative 
to  the  estimation  I  hold  of  the  power  and  useful  administration  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  a  most  important  prophylactic  agent,  namely  bathing.  It 
is  immaterial  whatever  be  the  relative  connexion,  or  whether  there  be 
any,  between  a  thing  recommended,  and  the  person  recommending  it, — 
certain  it  is,  that  the  world  abounds  with  sceptics  sufficient  oftentimes 
to  influence  the  many  as  to  the  purity  or  interestedness  of  the  motives 
of  those  who  would  advise:  and  I  know  of  no  alternative  to  counteract 
the  prevailing  propensity  that  may  induce  some  to  put  a  worldly  con¬ 
struction  on  my  advocacy  of  the  means  I  am  about  to  suggest,  than  by 
fearlessly  submitting  them,  and  expressing  an  indifference  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  they  receive,  with  this  reserve,  that  I  am  sufficiently  persuaded  they 
carry  wdth  them  the  best  antidote  to  any  opposition  they  may  encounter, 
and  fully  confirm  the  report  herein  given.  There  are  maxims  in  medicine 
as  well  as  in  morals.  An  old  physician  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  w^ay  to 
ensure  a  happy  old  age  was  to  keep  the  bowels  always  open,  &c.  It  is 
a  very  important  regulation  doubtless;  but  there  is  a  question  whether, 
by  attending  to  the  simple  rules  of  nature,  their  due  regulation  may  not 
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be  better  insured,  than  by  perpetually  having  recourse  to  the  help  of 
medicine.  What  family,  or  person,  but  has  some  favorite  pill  or 
draught  to  fly  to  in  case  of  need  ?  And,  as  I  observed  just  now,  these 
helps,  as  they  are  called,  to  nature,  become  habits ;  and  accordingly 
individuals  there  are,  who  never  suffer  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse 
without  resorting  to  such,  at  the  same  time  telling  you,  that  they  could 
not  live  without  them — that  they  are  positively  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  them.  It  is  also  a  tacitly  understood  regulation  with  medical  men,  on 
first  being  consulted  by  a  patient,  to  prescribe  aperient  medicine,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  invalid  for  stomachics  and  tonics  which  are  to  follow,  or,  if  the 
way  be  not  so  cleared,  to  prescribe,  at  the  patient’s  request,  something 
to  take  occasionally  for  the  self-same  purpose.  At  once,  then,  I  may 
proclaim  my  objection  to  this  practice.  I  admit  the  necessity  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  intestinal  action  in  due  order  and  regularity  ;  but  I  consider  it 
can  be  done  more  effectually  and  regularly  by  attention  to  diet  and  regi¬ 
men,  and  by  means  that  give  rather  than  detract  tone  from  the  digestive 
organs  and  their  operation.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  continual  purgation.  I  believe  it  possible  to  break  up  the 
practice  of  pill-taking,  and  to  secure  a  return  of  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  intestines ;  and  I  further  consider  I  can  support  my  belief,  if  any 
dependence  be  placed  upon  what  I  have  seen  and  known,  and  propose 
shortly  to  narrate.  The  next  topic  in  this  lengthened  preface  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  last,  and  the  reader  will  be  released  from  this  apparently  close 
egotistical  affinity  with  the  writer.  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that 
I  have  attached  to  my  place  of  business,  an  extensive  establishment  of 
warm,  medicated,  and  other  baths ;  and  it  may  occur  that  in  my  advo¬ 
cacy — my  strong  advocacy — of  their  employment,  1  betray  some  par¬ 
tiality.  I  am  candid  to  confess,  I  have  transmuted  the  coin  of  the  realm 
to  some  considerable  extent  into  leaden  tubs  and  wooden  boxes,  and 
that  I  am  mightily  concerned  in  the  success  of  my  undertaking;  and 
therefore  it  is  hut  reasonable  I  should  advocate  a  practice  that  must  ne¬ 
cessarily,  if  followed,  bring  “  grist  to  the  mill.”  I  am,  after  all,  like  the 
merchant  who  recommends  and  thereby  sells  a  commodity,  that,  should 
it  not  realize  his  vauntings,  will,  even  if  not  returned  upon  his  hands,  at 
least  falsify  his  proclamation,  and  deter  others  from  being  entrapped  in 
the  same  snare,  and  thereby  soon  provoke  his  bankruptcy;  and  like  him, 

I  am  content  to  risk  all  upon  the  adventure. 

The  public  may  be  good  judges  of  what  they  desire;  but  there  are 
others  as  wise  as  themselves  in  knowing  what  may  be  useful  and  indis¬ 
pensable.  /  am  a  strong  and  independent  advocate  for  bathing,  knowing 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  regaining,  preserving,  and 
securing  health.  Its  agency,  in  some  particular  diseases,  amounts 
almost  to  magic ;  its  inoffensiveness,  under  all  possible  circumstances. 
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is  its  strongest  recommendation.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  substance 
of  this  address,  I  may  briefly  declare  my  advocacy  of  temperate  and 
generous  living  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  healthy  and  long  life; 
that  a  due  observance  of  exercise  and  rest,  and  employment,  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  alike  contribute  to  a  continuance  of  the  same  without  interruption ; 
that  I  am  opposed  (knowing,  from  personal  and  very  extensive  experience, 
its  deleteriousness)  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  drugging  and  physicking 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  lastly,  from  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  twenty  years 
with  bathing  in  all  its  modifications,  I  stand,  even  if  alone,  ready  to  up¬ 
hold  and  insist  upon  its  general  usefulness  and  expediency.  I  now  beg 
leave  to  introduce  my  promised  illustrations. 

R.  J.  CULVERWELL,  M,D. 

5,  New  Broad-street,  near  Bishopsgate  Church-yard. 


A  PEW  WORDS  OM  DIGESTION. 

A  STUDY  of  the  physiology  of  life  has  become  no  less  fashionable, 
than  it  is  essential ;  it  is  not  excluded  from  female  attention :  it  forms 
a  favorite  topic  for  lectures,  and  popular  publications  ;  and,  as  the 
former,  at  the  various  evening  institutions,  have  generally  full  and 
observing  audiences,  and  the  latter  enjoy  an  extensive  circulation,  it  is 
presumed  any  long  account  of  the  above  process  would  be  superfluous : 
however,  on  the  occasions  alluded  to,  whereat  or  by  which,  the  public  are 
initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  there  being  much  technicality 
mixed  up  with  the  description,  a  short  account,  after  my  own  fashion, 
may,  perhaps,  convey  all  that  need  be  known  by  an  invalid  : — 

The  stomach,  in  shape,  corresponds  with 
the  annexed  outline,  which  represents  a  sec¬ 
tion;  in  structure  it  resembles  (to  employ  the 
nearest  comparison)  a  pig  or  sheep’s  bladder, 
and  it  is  capable  of  containing  three  or  four 
pints  of  fluid;  it  is  made  up  of  several  coats, 
to  each  of  which  a  name  is  assigned :  the 
stomach  has  two  openings,  one  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  food,  and  the  other  for  its  exit  when  sufficiently  digested.  The 
stomach  constitutes  the  receiver  and  digester  of  the  food.  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  vessels  and  nerves  ;  the  blood  vessels  furnish  that  peculiar  fluid 
called  the  gastric  juice,  which  possesses  a  most  extraordinary  power  of 
altering  the  food  submitted  to  its  action  to  a  porridge-like  mass, 
when  it  becomes  fit  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  body.  The  nerves  arise 
from,  or  arc  connected  with,  the  two  great  systems  of  nerves,  and 
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hence  the  wonderful  influences  of  the  passions  and  other  sympathies 
upon  the  stomach,  and  the  operations  of  the  stomach  upon  the  mind 
and  its  relations,  may  be  accounted  for.  To  go  on  with  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  to  explain  how  we  depend  upon  what  we  eat  and  drink  ; 
the  food,  when  reduced  to  the  pultaceous  or  porridge-like  mass,  is 
passed  on,  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  stomach  and  parts  surrounding 
the  same,  to  the  intestines,  where  it  becomes  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  bile  from  the  liver,  and  the  secretions  from  the  pancreas,  or  sweet¬ 
bread.  The  mass  moves  on,  yielding  up  the  nutritious  portion  to 
vessels  called  absorbents,  or  suckers  ;  whence  by  them,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  blood,  with  which  it  mingles.  The  innutritions  portion  is  given 
off  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  by  perspiration,  &c.  The  blood,  by  means 
of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  keeps  up  a  circulatory  motion  throughout 
the  body,  repairing  in  its  course  the  waste  of  the  system.  The  blood, 
by  some  marvellous  process,  furnishes  bone,  muscle,  its  owm  engine  of 
distribution,  the  heart,  the  brain  whereby  we  think  and  perceive,  the 
nervous  system,  the  digestive  organs  themselves,  and  the  several  con¬ 
nections  and  investitures  of  the  body.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  the 
blood  is  derived  from  the  nourishment  we  subsist  upon,  and  is  modified 
by  the  perfection  with  which  that  process  is  conducted,  with  other 
adjuncts  hereafter  to  be  named,  how  important  it  is  to  study  to  render 
the  material  as  perfect  as  may  be,  and  without  supposing  all  diseases  to 
emanate  from  impurity  of  that  fluid;  still  it  is  evident  any  deviation  from 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  same  must  provoke  or  accelerate  disease  if  any 
already  be  established. 

The  Diagram  below  shews  the  place  of  the  stomach  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  other  principal  viscera. 


A  &  C  The  Hypochon¬ 
driac  Region. 
B  Epigastric 

D  &  F  Iliac. 

E  Umbilical. 

G  I  The  Lumbar. 

H  Hypogastric. 

K  &  L  The  Inguinal.  ‘ 
M  The  Vesical. 

I  The  Liver. 

Stomach. 

Spleen. 

Pancreas. 

,  6,  &  7  The  course  of 
the  large  Intestines, 
called  the  Colon. 

8  The  Rectum. 

9  The  Bladder. 

10  The  opening  of  the 

stomach  in  the 
small  intestines, 
which  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the 
abdomen. 


The  quality  then 
of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  of 
every  'portion  of 
our  frame,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  what  we 
eat,  drink,  breathe, 
or  do,  the  ensuing 
illustrations  will 
show'  wherein  we 
are  to  blame  for  our 
own  sufferings,  or 
to  rejoice  for  privi¬ 
leges  afforded  to  mankind  alone.  —  Eccc  siynuin  I 


CONFESSION  I. 


NERVOUSNESS  FROM  BODILY  ILL  HEALTH. 

Some  years  back  I  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  Hints  to  tbe 
Nervous  and  Dyspeptic;”*  it  has  been  reprinted  several  times,  and  the 
sale  has  advanced  to  nearly  ten  thousand.  It  contains  an  analysis  of 
the  relative  digestibility  of  all  kinds  of  food,  with  hints  for  general  regi¬ 
men  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  preservation  of  health,  with 
diet  tables  and  domestic  prescriptions  to  combat  the  most  frequent  forms 
of  stomachic  and  other  disturbances.  The  perusal  of  one  of  its  numbers 
induced  a  gentleman  to  consult  me,  who,  availing  himself  of  a  suggestion 
contained  therein,  wrote  his  case  out  in  the  form  of  a  narrative : — 


I  AM  38  years  of  age  :  my  occu¬ 
pation  is  mercantile.  I  have  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  an  established  firm  ; 
therefore,  although  I  may  have  the 
anxieties  attendant  upon  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  my  situation,  still 
I  am  not.  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  My  income  is 
progressive  but  moderate :  I  state 
this,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that 
my  disease  arises  from  the  cares  of 
the  world.  I  have  been  married  15 
or  16  years,  have  no  family,  yet  am 
happily  allied.  I  reside  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  town,  which  gives  me  the 
benefit  of  a  morning  and  evening 
walk,  and  the  advantages  of  fresh  air. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  a  dys¬ 
peptic  and  nervous  man.  I  am,  as 
I  consider,  a  temperate  liver,  nor  do 
I  commit  excesses  of  any  kind.  I 
have  been  an  invalid  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years.  I  cannot  trace  the 
commencement  of  my  complaint  to 
any  particular  cause — it  appears  to 
have  come  gradually  upon  me.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  detail  my  symp¬ 
toms.  In  the  first  place,  I  never 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  perfect 
night’s  rest ;  I  retire  to  bed  usually 
at  11,  but  occasionally,  with  a  view 
to  exhausting  myself,  remaining  up  till 
12.  I  sometimes,  upon  going  to  bed, 
continue  awake  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
then  fall  asleep  for  two  or  three, 
awake  again  and  toss  and  tumble 


about  until  it  is  time  to  get  up, 
when  I  feel  very  fatigued,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  sleep  ;  at  other  times  I  fall 
asleep  immediately  upon  going  to 
bed,  and  then  invariably  awake  at 
three  or  half-past.  I  then  change 
my  position,  and  endeavour  to  go  to 
sleep  again,  but  in  vain.  Most 
usually  I  have  occasion  to  quench 
my  thirst;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
always  provide  myself  with  a  jug  of 
toast  and  water,  which  I  generally 
empty.  I  find  myself,  at  this  waking 
period,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  By  way  of  amusement, 
or  to  kill  time,  I  try  to  think  upon 
any  one  particular  subject,  but  can¬ 
not  prevent  my  thoughts  from  wan¬ 
dering.  I  become  haunted  by  strange 
phantasies,  one  instant  conceiving 
most  horrible  ideas  ;  at  another,  expe¬ 
riencing  a  sensation  as  though  I  were 
secretly  urged  to  destroy  myself. 

To  put  my  resolution  to  the  test, 
I  have,  on  several  occasions,  risen 
from  bed,  seized  hold  of  a  razor, 
opened  it,  and  by  dint  of  strong 
mental  effort,  have  triumphed  over  my 
inward  fiend.  I  have  then  put  up  the 
weapon  and  thoroughly  aroused  my¬ 
self  ;  I  have  then  returned  to  bed, 
and  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
fall  off  into  a  sort  of  dream  ;  and  after 
a  few  startings  and  heavy  snatches  of 
sleep,  I  get  on  till  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  I  rise,  dress,  break- 
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fast,  and  proceed  to  the  city.  My 
wife  is  an  occasional  witness  of  these 
freaks  ;  but  if  she  be  not  awake,  I  of 
course  conceal  my  sufferings.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  town  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  but  carry  with  me  a  gloomy 
anxiety,  that  dissipates  only  as  I  enter 
upon  the  busy  duties  of  my  situation. 
So  much  for  my  night  terrors.  I  am, 
however,  much  annoyed  during  the 
day.  I  am  occasionally  seized  with 
a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  how  I 
have  passed  the  last  hour ;  yet  to 
my  surprise  I  have  gone  on  trans¬ 
acting  business  without  error,  or  be¬ 
traying  my  feelings  to  those  by  whom 
I  have  been  surrounded,  or  with 
whom  I  have  been  engaged.  A  con¬ 
viction  of  this  horrible  sensation  will 
occasionally  obtrude  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  fit,  as  I  call  it.  I  am 
conscious  of  something  wrong  :  I  have 
a  sensation  of  impending  death — my 
sight  deceives  me — I  feel  giddy,  and 
appear  to  have  lost  the  power  of  sup¬ 
porting  myself,  yet  somehow  or  other 
I  contrive  to  get  into  the  street, 
whence  I  forthwith  proceed  to  a 
druggist’s.  The  proprietor,  knowing 
me,  administers  some  aromatic  cor¬ 
dial  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  I  rally  and  feel  all  right  again. 
I  then  procure  some  refreshment, 
and  after  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  spirit  proceed  to  finish  the 
day’s  business,  without  my  infirm¬ 
ity  being  observed  by  my  friends,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  am  believed  to  be  nervous, 
and  consequently  I  am  occasionally 
subject  to  passing  jokes.  I  gene¬ 
rally  feel  better  after  dinner.  I 
may  observe,  that  I  have  tried  an 
infinite  variety  of  medicines.  I  have 
taken  purgatives  without  end  ;  indeed 
I  am  still  obliged  to  resort  to  them, 
although  what  I  take  consists  merely 
of  a  little  rhubarb  and  aloes,  which 
generally  procure  me  an  evacuation. 
J  always  feel  better  in  proportion  to 
the  free  operation  of  the  pills.  I 
have  of  late,  since  reading  your  book. 


been  more  particular  in  my  diet, 
avoiding  pastry  and  many  vegetables, 
leaving  off  beer  and  wine,  only  taking 
occasionally  a  little  spirit  and  water  ; 
and  certainly  I  am  somewhat  im¬ 
proved.  I  was  advised  by  one  person  to 
try  sarsaparilla,  which  I  did  for  many 
weeks,  but  with  no  benefit.  I  have 
followed  the  suggestions  of  others,  and 
have  taken  quinine,  iron,  and  nume¬ 
rous  patent  cordials  and  balsams. 
I  have  frequently  consulted  medical 
men  ;  and  I  have  a  drawer  full  of  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  mixtures  of  Gentian  and 
Columba,  and  such  like  :  but  whether 
from  becoming  disheartened,  and  not 
pursuing  their  instructions  and  me¬ 
dicines  or  not,  I  do  not  remember 
deriving  from  any  one  person  more 
than  temporary  benefit ;  and  I  apply 
to  you  with  the  same  faint  hope,  and 
many  fears  that  you  will  be  no  more 
successful  than  they  have  been. 
However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
your  report ;  and  if  you  candidly 
think  you  can  change  my  mental  con¬ 
dition,  I  will  endeavour  strictly  to 
abide  by  your  directions.  I  may 
add,  I  feel  no  pain  upon  pressure  on 
any  part  of  my  body.  I  can  walk 
eight  or  ten  miles  a  day  without  much 
fatigue,  and  believe  I  feel  generally  the 
better  the  more  exercise  I  take. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  live  and 
what  I  do.  I  breakfast  about  eight 
o’clock ;  I  take  two,  sometimes  three, 
cups  of  mixed  tea,  with  very  little 
sugar.  I  take  three  or  four  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  (I  have 
tried  dry  toast  but  have  got  tired  of 
it)  ;  occasionally  I  have  an  egg,  now 
and  then  a  slice  of  bacon  and  dry 
bread — sometimes  cold  meat ;  but 
now  I  live  as  above.  I  get  to  town 
by  half-past  nine  ;  am  engaged  in 
an  office  till  twelve  ;  then  go  to  a 
public  room — all  this  time  I  suffer 
much  from  flatulence,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  have  the  attacks  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  I  dine  at  one,  and,  like  many 
other  men  in  the  city,  go  to  some 
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eating  or  chop-house.  I  have  tried 
joints  and  chops  and  steaks,  all  in 
their  turn.  I  drink  a  pint  of  porter, 
for  I  could  not  exist  without  it. 
I  return  to  business,  at  which  I 
am  engaged  till  half-past  five  or  six ; 
when  I  walk  home.  I  sometimes 
am  in  the  way,  just  before  leaving 
town,  of  taking  a  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
or  an  occasional  glass  of  brandy  or 
whiskey  and  water,  but  I  am,  not¬ 
withstanding,  very  moderate  in  these 
matters.  I  usually  get  home  to  tea 
about  seven,  after  which  I  sometimes 
smoke  a  cigar ;  and  if  a  friend  turns 
in,  perhaps  partake  of  a  glass  of 
spirit  and  water.  We  sup  about  10 
on  whatever  may  be  in  the  house — 
bread  and  cheese,  a  sandwich,  or 
an  egg,  or  a  cup  of  sago.  Such  is 
the  routine  of  my  life  ;  I  have  sought 
various  occupations  for  my  mind 
when  disengaged  from  business.  I 
have  a  certain  fondness  for  literature  ; 
but  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  read  a 
book,  before  I  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page  I  should  forget  all  that  I  had 
read,  and  most  likely  fall  off  to  sleep. 
The  newspaper  does  not  possess 
much  more  interest.  I  once  had  a 


fondness  for  music,  but  I  care  less 
for  it  every  day,  probably  from  being- 
out  of  the  way  of  it.  So,  what  with 
my  nervousness,  my  bad  nights,  my 
wearying  gloom  and  despondency,  it 
really  appears  I  am  a  worthless  crea¬ 
ture  to  live,  and  were  it  not  for  m}?- 
dread  to  die,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
long  ago  have  determined  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  the  more  grieved,  because 
I  make  my  poor  wife  and  friends 
unhappy  about  me.  They  try  now 
and  then  to  rally  me  out  of  it,  and 
on  the  other  hand  censure  me  for, 
as  they  say,  giving  way  to  it ;  so  that 
I  am  dispirited  beyond  measure.  I 
hope  to  have  an  interview  with  you 
after  you  shall  have  received  this, 
when  you  can  judge  further  of  my 
case,  by  observing  my  appearance. 
To  apologize  for  the  length  of  my 
letter  is  superfluous.  I  consider,  were 
I  not  to  tell  you  of  all  that  annoys 
me,  you  could  not  possibly  understand 
my  case  fairly ;  and  as  I  candidly 
tell  you  the  whole,  if  I  derive  no  be¬ 
nefit  from  your  instructions,  I  will 
indeed  throw  physic  to  the  dogs.'’ 

Your  obedient  servant. 


The  above  is  a  just  description  of  the  sufferings  of  many  seemingly 
unconcerned  perambulators  of  this  metropolis,  and  doubtlessly  such,  or 
nearly  similar  feelings,  haunt  the  minds  of  many  who,  by  neglecting 
such  warnings,  or,  in  other  words,  encouraging  the  same  by  apathetic 
indulgence,  end  in  wretchedness  and  despair  a  life  which,  rightly 
treated,  might  still  have  been  useful. 

The  promised  interview  was  granted.  The  patient  was  a  tall  dark 
person,  spare  in  figure,  and  with  a  heavy  look  about  the  eye.  In  run¬ 
ning  over  the  particulars  of  his  case,  about  which  he  became  interested 
and  enlivened,  especially  when  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  tried,  we  occasionally  diverged  into  conversation  quite 
foreign  to  our  meeting  ;  and  it  was  surprising  (although  nearly  all  nervous 
people  present  the  same  peculiarity)  how  his  animation  increased  ;  and 
as  anecdotes  followed  each  other,  I  had  a  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  I 
was  closeted  with  a  hypochondriac.  The  slightest  allusion  to  his  malady, 
however,  dissolved  the  dream,  and  upon  recurring  to  the  subject,  the 
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mind  seemed  to  “go  one  way,” — the  sensations  he  really  endured  were 
conjured  back,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  again  an  invalid.  Now^,  although 
this  description  may  convey  an  idea  that  he  suffered  merely  under  a 
mental  illusion,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  in  good  constitutional 
health.  Whilst  the  mind  was  anxiously  or  interestingly  occupied,  his 
morbid  sensations  were  more  or  less  suspended ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  subsided,  the  bodily  feelings  resumed  their  sway. 

That  the  state  of  the  mind  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  and 
vice  versa,  is  an  axiom  universally  admitted  ;  but  the  pre-disposing  cause 
has  precedence  in  one  or  the  other.  Physiologists  believe,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  digestion  is  performed,  so  is  se¬ 
cured  a  healthy  tone  of  the  thinking  organs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  mind  be  ruffled  and  disturbed,  the  stomach  partakes  of  the  ill  hu¬ 
mour,  and  so  upsets  the  healthy  economy  of  the  human  frame. 

As  is  stated  in  the  preface,  this  pamphlet  is  not  intended  to  enter 
into  a  pathological  discussion  ;  but  the  following  short  explanation  of 
the  supposed  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  stomach  will  best  help  the  non-pro¬ 
fessional  reader  to  understand  what  is  to  follow.  Mr.  Abernethy  lectured 
and  wrote  that  the  stomach,  when  disordered,  was  more  at  fault  in  its 
secretions  than  in  any  other  of  its  properties,  and  that  mercurials  and 
aperients  were  the  only  restoratives.  His  opinion  is  credited  and  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  throughout  the  profession ;  and,  in  prescribing  for  disease, 
with  that  aim  in  view,  purgatives  take  the  lead  in  practice.  The 
patient  under  consideration  caught  the  idea,  and,  accordingly,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  hope  that  each  dose  would  be  the  last,  kept  up 
the  usual  attack,  until  he  found  the  daily  repetition  indispensable.  Such 
a  system  is  sufflcient  to  upset  the  stoutest  constitution.  The  operation 
of  opening  medicine  is  supposed  to  consist  in  provoking  an  increased 
supply  of  the  secretions  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  and  in  the  liver, 
&c. ;  the  increased  supply  of  secretions  urges  on  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  digestion  or  solution  of  the  contents  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  passages,  is  accelerated  ;  the  next  operation  is  a  diminution  of  the 
secretions,  a  lessened  muscular  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an  irritabi¬ 
lity  that  occasions  constipation,  and  ail  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
phenomena  which  harass  a  nervous  man.  After  many  attempts  to  aban¬ 
don  the  practice,  he  bethought  himself  of  living  a  little  more  sparingly 
or  carefully,  as  stated  in  his  narrative,  and  he  now  contents  himself  with 
rhubarb  and  aloes.  How  many  are  there  like  him  !  The  most  obvious 
objection  to  such  a  practice  should  be  the  consequences  ;  the  relief  ob¬ 
tained  being  of  so  questionable  a  nature.  Can  it  be  remedied  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  it  can.  Some  writer,  I  forget  who,  recom¬ 
mends  tonics  instead  of  purgatives,  for  constipation ;  it  is  certainly 
the  most  rational  method.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  practice  was, 
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that  it  gave  a  healthy  action  to  the  digestive  organs,  whereas  perpetual 
purgation,  induced  an  unnatural  one. 

My  ideas  correspond  with  the  one  just  quoted  :  but  I  have  equal  faith 
in  diet,  regimen,  and  other  prophylactic  means,  as  I  have  in  physic,  as 
shall  be  exemplified  presently.  I  am  not  opposing  the  administration 
of  purgatives  on  all  occasions,  because  there  are  many  complaints  where 
they  constitute  the  only  means  of  cure  :  it  is  against  making  such  reme¬ 
dies  or  means  a  part  of  the  diet  fare  of  the  day,  and  which  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  those  who  may  be  called  confirmed  nervous  and  dyspeptic 
invalids. 

The  treatment  which  I  pursued  with  my  patient  was  the  following : — 
First,  to  insist  upon  his  entirely  abandoning  the  practice  of  taking  ape¬ 
rient  medicine,  and  to  resort  only,  in  case  of  inconvenient  constipation, 
to  the  lavement  apparatus.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ances  of  modern  days.  Many  dyspeptics  speak  unfavourably  of  it,  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  tempted  by  the  great  comfort  and  relief  it 
affords  when  first  employed,  to  rely  upon  it  entirely,  and  thereby  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  abusing  it,  just  like  the  practice  of  pill-taking,  which 
becomes  quite  as  uncertain  and  harassing.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  many  difficulties  sustained  and  combated  before  the  old  habit 
could  be  abandoned;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was,  and  the  object  accom¬ 
plished.  The  patient  must  endure  the  first  week’s  unpleasantness  ;  but 
by  an  appropriate  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  with  the  aid  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  as  advised  in  my  ‘‘Hints  to  the  Nervous,”  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

My  next  arrangement  usually  is  to  devise  some  new  occupation  to  en¬ 
gross  the  patient’s  mind ;  but  as  such  changes  must  depend  upon  the 
invalid’s  particular  engagement  in  life,  of  course  it  is  subject  to  many 
modifications,  and,  consequently,  what  may  be  appropriate  to  one  is 
inapplicable  to  another.  This  gentleman,  at  the  time  of  placing  himself 
under  my  care,  could  not  absent  himself  from  business  even  for  a  day  ; 
and  I  accordingly  select  his  case,  if  it  be  only  to  show  to  what  extent  so 
formidable  a  complaint  as  the  one  he  was  a  victim  to,  can  be  mitigated  or 
removed  by  such  simple  means  as  were  adopted.  The  pill-taking 
was  soon  done  away  with  ;  the  occasional  use  of  the  lavement,  the 
manipulating  system,  and  now  and  then  a  dose  of  castor-oil ;  at  other 
times,  a  similarly  mild  remedy  removed  the  distressing  effects  of  con¬ 
stipation  ;  and  very  soon  the  daily  operation  of  the  bov^els  w^as  commanded. 
The  diet  constituted  no  mean  adjunct  to  the  last  desideratum.  Some 
patients,  upon  abandoning  their  usual  purgative,  will  not  experience  in¬ 
testinal  relief  for  several  days  ;  but  the  diet  must  be  altered  even  if  for 
one  less  digestible  than  the  preceding.  The  stomach,  like  the  mind, 
becomes  displeased  with  monotony ;  and  any  change  is  sometimes  for 
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the  better.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  reflection,  and  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  resources  and  conveniences  of  the  patient.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  a  scanty  supply  of  fluids  generally  was  allowed. 
The  breakfast  consisted  of  milk  and  water,  thickened  with  a  preparation 
called  farinaceous  food,  prepared  by  a  Mr.  Hard,  of  Hartford,  of  which 
more  anon.  The  dinner  was  apportioned  according  to  rule,  as  in  an 
hospital  or  poor-house,  and  a  certain  quantity  only,  and  of  quality  like¬ 
wise,  was  ordered.  The  common  beverage  at  the  meal  was  sherry, 
and  when  digestion  seemed  to  tarry,  a  small  quantity  of  pale  brandy  and 
hot  water  was  substituted.  Beer  and  malt  liquor  were  prohibited.  Ve¬ 
getables  of  the  season  were  allowed,  selecting  those  that  could  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  cooked  the  same  day.  The  tea  meal  was  dispensed  with 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  last  repast  was  advised  two  hours  before  bed¬ 
time,  and  to  consist  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  with  some  mild  stimuli 
to  follow  if  deemed  necessary.  The  warm  bath  was  advised  every  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  with  the  following  view  (a  reason  should  be  given 
for  any  and  every  act  that  encroaches  on  the  patient’s  pocket  or  conveni¬ 
ence)  ; — the  action  of  the  warm  bath,  especially  if  taken  medicinally, 
should  be,  not  to  exhaust,  as  it  probably  would  if  taken  as  advised  by 
some  enthusiast,  such  as  the  often-quoted  authority.  Count  Rumford, 
who  recommended  one  daily,  but  to  equalise  the  circulation  of  fluids ; 
and  that  it  does  so,  every  day’s  experience  fully  proves,  The  action  of 
the  bowels  must  depend  upon  the  flow  and  quality  of  the  bile  that  is 
poured  into  them :  and  as  that  is  generally  scanty  and  vitiated  when 
constipation  is  found  to  exist,  the  warm  bath,  with  the  aid  of  gentle 
friction  with  the  flesh-brush  over  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  not 
only  excites  the  liver  to  action,  but  prepares  the  intestines  to  benefit  by 
the  change.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  as  warm  as  the 
bather  can  well  bear,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  about  100° 
Fahrenheit ;  the  time  of  remaining  in  the  bath  should  not  exceed  twelve 
or  fifteen  minutes.  The  object  in  taking  the  bath  is  to  rouse  the  circu¬ 
latory  system,  and  thereby  promote  perspiration,  and  an  increase  of  the 
internal  fluids  of  the  body.  Independently  of  this,  it  possesses  a  re¬ 
markably  soothing  influence,  and  allays  those  morbid  irritabilities  that 
give  the  peculiarity  to  nervous  people.  When  the  bath  is  taken  as  on 
the  Continent,  where  bathers  remain  in  for  an  hour,  I  consider  it  most 
injurious  and  debilitative. 

The  vapour  bath  is  equally,  if  not  more,  powerful,  and  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  other,  where  the  physical  make  of  the  individual  will 
permit.  In  this  instance,  the  warm  bath  was  preferred.  It  may  next 
be  surmised  whether  such  simple  means  restored  the  patient  to  health, 
and  whether  if  any,  and  what  medicine  was  prescribed.  Now  here 
again  I  shall  haye  to  trespass  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  probably  trv 
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the  faith  of  the  reader  in  the  laudation  I  am  about  to  bestow  on  a  little 
seeming  mystery.  I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  chronic,  nervous,  and 
dyspeptic  cases  may  attribute  their  duration  to  the  very  means  most 
frequently  adopted  to  get  rid  of  them,  namely  purgatives,  and  a  too 
cautious,  limited,  and  injudicious  diet.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  will  be 
thus  far  perceived,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  generous  and  nutritious 
living,  and  an  opponent  to  all  debilitative  medical  treatment.  Every 
medical  man  has  some  penchant  for  either  iron,  quinine,  quassia,  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  or  others  of  the  many,  upon  the  administration  of  which  he  hopes 
to  afford  health  and  strength  to  the  sick.  I  have  immense  confidence  in 
the  various  preparations  of  iron  myself ;  I  have  seen  wondqrs  achieved 
by  their  aid.  I  am  partial  in  my  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  quinine  ;  and  I 
do  not  at  all  times  join  in  the  clamours  of  the  inutility  of  sarsaparilla. 
Neither  do  I  object  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  port-wine  and  bark, 
but  according  to  the  case  so  must  one  be  governed. 

From  the  circumstance  of  being  extensively  consulted  by  the  class  of  inva¬ 
lids  I  am  addressing,  and  from  following  the  principles  I  have  just  advo¬ 
cated,  it  must  occur,  that  I  am  not  singular  in  providing  the  means  I  em¬ 
ploy.  My  arrangement  consists,  not  only  of  the  Pen  and  the  Conference, 
but  I  have  the  Medicine  Chest  under  my  own  control.  I  profess  not  to 
be  a  dispenser  of  prescriptions,  nor  is  my  Laboratory  emblazoned  with 
the  usual  illuminated  insignia ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  depart  somewhat 
from  the  track  of  etiquette  and  to  venture  upon  a  more  expedient  one, 
namely,  that  of  supplying  the  medicines  my  faith  dwells  in, — of  having 
prepared  under  my  own  immediate  cognizance  the  various  remedies  I 
advocate,  whereby  assurance  is  rendered  doubly  sure,  that  what  I  wish 
to  be  administered  is  at  least  had,  and  all  possibility  of  disappointment 
averted.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  medical  reformers  of  the  present  day  to 
simplify  the  state  of  their  profession, — to  combine  all  grades  into 
one  parent  tree,  and  to  allow  each  to  choose  the  one  or  various  branches 
for  himself ;  that  there  shall  be  but  one  universal  institution  empowered 
to  license  to  teach,  write  or  practise ;  and  that  each  member  may  select 
any  individual  department,  or  the  whole.  How  far  the  modification 
may  prove  universally  good,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

The  present  war  between  druggists,  general  practitioners,  and  phy¬ 
sicians  tends  but  to  manifest  something  rotten  in  the  prevailing  system. 
The  M.D.  considers  it  infra  dig.  to  know  the  smell  of  rhubarb,  while 
the  druggist  views  the  surgeon  as  an  interloper  on  his  territory,  who 
ventures  to  compound  his  own  medicine.  It  must  occur  to  every  re¬ 
flective  person  that  he  must  be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  medicines  who  first  dispenses  them,  and  then  personally  administers 
them  to  the  sick.  The  requisite  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired,  by  going 
through  the  gradations  of  the  counter  and  bed-side  practice  ;  and  having 
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myself  served  a  fair  term  to  each,  I  insist  upon  being  able  to  appreciate  the 
advantages.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  more  exactness  of  pre¬ 
paration,  independently  of  a  better  quality  of  drugs,  may  be  relied  upon 
from  the  party  most  interested  in  their  operation.  The  character  and 
skill  of  the  prescribe!*  are  stated  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  pre¬ 
scription  is  compounded ;  and  if,  through  any  inadvertence  or  design,  an 
error  befal  the  preparing  of  the  remedy  advised,  it  is  seldom  laid  at  the 
proper  door.  The  dispenser  escapes  the  censure,  and  the  prescriber  is 
condemned  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  where  it  is  desired  (which  is  and  has 
been  extensively  the  case,  and  has  also  my  strong  recommendation),  I  not 
only  advise  but  furnish  the  medicines.  Furthermore  to  suit  town  or 
country  visitors  or  correspondents,  my  arrangements  are  so  modified, 
and  the  facilities  for  transmission  so  great,  that  neither  delay  nor  pub¬ 
licity  occur.  I  do  not  hereby  for  a  moment,  by  this  procedure,  mistrust 
the  whole  race  of  Pharmacopolists ;  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
medicines  differ  in  their  qualities  and  effects  as  much  as  wine ;  and,  like 
the  good  vintner,  I  prefer  my  own  cellar  to  another’s,  and  choose,  where 
solicited,  to  be  my  own  tapster.  Another  advantage,  and  a  very  great 
one,  is,  that  as  all  mankind  are  chary  in  announcing  their  infirmities  to 
their  neighbours  or  even  friends,  the  necessity  for  so  doing  is  avoided  bv 
not  having  to  multiply  their  confessors.  It  is  not  from  any  personal, 
covetous,  or  selfish  motive,  beyond  the  one  given,  that  I  prefer  referring 
the  patient  to  my  own  chemist,  or  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  I  prescribe,  for  where  the  old  routine  is  preferred  of  quietly  putting 
hieroglyphical  directions  on  paper,  I  am  ever  ready  not  only  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  request,  but  to  translate  them  in  homely  language,  and  give 
the  fullest  account  of  the  formula  I  recommend. 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  that,  I  have  prepared  under  my  own 
immediate  surveillance  several  formula  as  some  of  the  means  of  cure, 
to  which  I  attach  much  faith.  One  of  these  is  a  mixture  (wine  being 
the  menstruum.)  Such  a  preparation  has  advantages  over  the  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  require  to  be  freshly  made, 
daily,  and  also  over  the  tincture  as  containing  less  alcohol  and  being 
more  palatable.  This  preparation  being  somewhat  a  favourite  godchild 
of  my  own,  I  have,  in  medical  phraseology,  christened  it  Vinum  Ama- 
rum  Compositum^  or  Anglicized  compound  tonic  or  bitter  wine.  The 
patient  under  revue  essayed  its  qualities — the  effects  were  as  follow  ; — 

About  two  hours  after  breakfast,  two  or  three  table  spoonsful  of  this 
wine  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sherry 
or  Madeira,  and  a  biscuit  (free  from  caraway  or  other  seeds)  ;  the  ship 
biscuits  are  less  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptic  stomachs,  as  they  do  not 
contain  butter  or  other  materials  of  confectionerv.  Furthermore,  if 
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any  attack  of  giddiness,  flatulence,  or  other  nervous  sensation  occurred, 
the  quantity  was  ordered  to  be  repeated  between  meals  during  the  day  ; 
but  once  will  generally  be  found  to  be  sufficient.  The  sensations  upon 
taking  the  wine  are  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  warmth — an  agreeable 
glow,  in  fact,  is  experienced  ;  it  occasions  no  unpleasant  eructations ; 
the  spirits  become  enlivened,  and  a  sense  of  improved  general  health  is 
felt.  In  about  two  hours  the  appetite  puts  forth  its  claim,  and  the 
dinner,  if  aptly  selected,  undergoes  its  digestion,  free  from  the  usual 
attacks  of  flatulence  common  to  weak  organs  ;  should  such  occur,  a 
second  dose  of  the  wine  dispels  it  at  once.  If  thirst  come  on  in  the 
afternoon,  a  half  tumbler  of  sherry  or  Madeira  and  water  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  where  the  stomach  can  bear  it,  without  inducing  nervous 
feeling,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  not  prohibited.  In  a  short  time  the 
bowels  became  less  obstinate ;  and  it  was  rarely  necessary  to  take  any 
kind  of  aperient  medicine  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  then  ge¬ 
nerally  a  manna  draught,  a  dose  of  lenitive  electuary,  or  of  castor  oil, 
instead  of  the  former  drastic  aperients.  The  wine  was  continued  for 
several  weeks,  as  were  the  warm  bathing  and  the  improved  diet.  Every 
opportunity  was  taken  of  getting  out  short  distances  from  town,  in 
order  to  change  the  former  habit  of  living,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
excitement  was  kept  up.  There  remains  a  strange  part  of  the  story 
untold.  In  some  of  my  occasional  evening  visits,  for  he  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  own  dwelling-house,  our  conversation  turned 
upon  music,  and  observing  that  he  had  got  a  family  cabinet  piano,  I 
considered  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  furnishing  him  a  new  theme  for  con¬ 
templation,  and  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  age,  I  urged  the 
policy,  both  in  a  mental  and  physical  point  of  view,  of  his  adopting 
music  as  a  study.  Possessed  of  fair  general  abilities,  and  having  rather 
a  taste  for  the  science,  he  absolutely  took  the  hint,  and — although  this 
book  is  not  intended  to  meet  his  view — should  he  ever  encounter  it,  he 
need  not  be  displeased  at  the  little  compliment  I  am  about  to  pay  him, 
that  during  the  time  of  my  acquaintanceship  he  made  great  profi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  add,  that  he  still  continues  the  amusement 
and  study,  and  as  I  am  told  often  reverts  to  the  origin  of  his  musical 
education  with  pleasure.  I  have  persuaded  patients  of  the  same  kind 
to  select  different  agreeable  amusements ;  and  I  could  enumerate  several 
who  have  taken  to  the  guitar  (a  very  easy  and  pleasing  instrument) 
through  detailing  some  mental  sorrow  in  their  confessions.  I  have  in¬ 
duced  others  to  learn  chess,  and  although  not  a  novel  reader,  I  consider 
such  a  resource  unobjectionable,  if  it  destroy  that  terrible  monomania 
of  self-melancholy.  Even  acts  which  in  ordinary  life  would  be  cen¬ 
surable,  I  would  and  do  encourage,  to  break  up  the  pervading  morbid 
feelings.  Among  the  several  means  flown  to  by  my  patient,  one  that 
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he  adopted  by  my  advice  was  galvanism  applied  for  some  time,  fre¬ 
quently,  over  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  with  marked  benefit.  The 
cold  shower  bath  was  an  item  in  our  treatment.  He  purchased  one  for 
home  use,  and  found  immense  benefit  from  it-  It  is  an  excellent, 
and,  I  would  say,  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  family ; 
and  such  is  the  benefit  it  bestows,  and  comfort  and  refreshment  it 
conveys,  that  a  person  once  taking  to  it  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  it  hereafter.  It  had  best  be  taken  in  the  morning  early 
before  breakfast,  and  may  in  some  instances  be  taken  also  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  bath. 

This  treatment  was,  with  but  few  modifications,  persevered  in  for  se¬ 
veral  months.  The  invalid  must  not  despair  because  he  cannot  command 
relief  in  a  day  or  a  week ;  but  it  is  highly  consolatory  to  know  that  he 
can  be  relieved  at  all,  especially  of  a  complaint  that  such  patients  gene¬ 
rally  consider  themselves  harnessed  with  for  life. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principles  that  I  have  faith  in,  which  will  re¬ 
store  the  broken-spirited  man  to  a  level  with  his  fellow-pilgrim.  The 
detail,  though  imperfect,  may  appear  prolix ;  but  the  evidences  are  strong 
enough  to  induce  others  similarly  circumstanced  to  submit  to  it. 

In  some  of  the  following  cases,  many  of  the  matters  herein  hinted  at 
will  be  considered  more  at  length. 

I  may  conclude  this  case  by  stating,  that  my  patient  is  still  living, 
and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  and  happy  health ;  and  I  dare  say 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  if  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  my  statement,  of  procuring  his  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing. 


CONFESSION  2. 

CASE  OF  NERVOUSNESS  FROM  MENTAL  ANXIETY. 

Every  sensation  in  mind  or  body  has  its  origin  from  the  condition  of 
the  structures  wherein  such  sensation  abides,  and  these  sensations 
cannot  vary  without  a  corresponding  alteration  existing  at  their  source. 
A  man  cannot  become  nervous  without  some  derangement  in  his  mental 
organization,  nor  can  he  suffer  bodily  pain  without  a  similar  change  in 
the  nerve,  muscle,  or  what  not,  wherefrom  it  emanates.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  there  exists  extraordinary  sympathy  between  each 
and  every  part  of  the  body,  whether  more  or  less ;  and  that  from  the 
intimate  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
that  organ  invariably  suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in  every 
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disease,  whether  general  or  local,  provided  it  exist  in  any  considerable 
degree,  but  more  particularly  with  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
Hence,  in  sudden  or  slow  operations  of  the  mind  or  brain,  the  stomach 
sooner  or  later  participates  in  the  turmoil,  and  that  again  in  its  turn 
involves  other  organs ;  and  hence  we  have  the  train  of  extraordinary 
sensations,  such  as  those  of  fainting,  of  hurried  or  feeble  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  difficulty  of  respiration,  of  general  agitation,  and  the 
many  other  morbid  feelings  that  are  mentioned  herein.  We  need  but 
refer  to  our  daily  reading  in  proof  of  anxiety  and  care  disturbing  the 
health  and  minds  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  there  is  also  almost  daily  re¬ 
gistered  some  melancholy  result,  showing  that  reason  and  judgment  both 
fail  under  the  affliction. 

The  case  I  shall  next  give  is  one  wherein  the  mind  first  gave  way, 
and  involved  considerably  the  health  of  the  system  at  large. 


A  young  man,  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  married,  and  with  three 
children,  succeeded  his  late  father  to 
a  business,  that,  although  by  it  the 
family  had  continued  to  subsist  for 
many  years,was  almost  in  an  insolvent 
state.  By  dint  of  great  application, 
the  affairs  were  at  length  put  straight ; 
still  my  patient  and  friend,  for  I  had 
known  him  in  the  latter  capacity 
nearly  half  his  life,  found  himself 
yoked  to  a  very  heavy  responsibility. 
There  are  few  undertakings  that  are 
exempt  from  creating  anxiety,  and 
the  present  was  not  among  the  few. 
Sensible  how  much  depended  upon 
his  success,  every  act  of  traffic  gave 
him  great  uneasiness,  until  he  became 
assured  it  was  to  his  profit.  Night 
and  day  harping  upon  the  same  theme, 
with  the  continual  fretting  of  calcu¬ 
lations,  apprehensions,  and  occasional 
losses,  he  became  very  nervous,  was 
always  exceedingly  low  and  despond¬ 
ing,  and  passed  very  unsettled  nights, 
at  one  time  lying  awake  for  hours, 
when  he  would  be  tormented  with 
reflections  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  the  schemes  of  the  coming  day, 
and  at  another  worried  by  misgivings 
as  to  the  success  of  the  past.  By 
degrees  his  business  received  less  of 
his  thoughts,  which  were  all  directed 


to  his  own  mental  feelings,  and  shortly 
a  new  object  of  apprehension  dis¬ 
turbed  him.  His  appetite  failed  him 
as  well  as  his  sleep  :  he  lost  strength, 
and  felt  incapable  of  sustaining  him¬ 
self  against  the  duties  of  the  day. 
The  bowels  became  torpid,  the  head 
began  to  ache,  wearying  pains  of  the 
limbs  came  on ;  occasional  giddiness, 
with  frequent  noises  in  the  head,  were 
present,  and  he  soon  became  a  sad 
hypochondriac.  His  feelings  were 
so  uncertain  that  he  often  contem¬ 
plated  suicide,  or  rather  feared  he 
should  be  driven  to  do  what  in  his 
sober  moments  he  least  dared.  So 
multifarious  are  the  forms  of  morbid 
imagination  even  in  the  same  indivi¬ 
dual,  that,  to  enumerate  his  miseries, 
might  form  a  work  alone.  ,  When  in 
perfect  health,  he  was  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  reflection ;  but  here,  both 
seemed  to  leave  him.  He  hurried 
from  one  medical  man  to  another, 
catching  at  the  least  gleam  of  hope 
held  out  to  him,  and  losing  sight  of 
it  when  its  novelty  of  a  few  minutes 
was  gone.  He  sought  refuge  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  found  comfort  in  exaspe¬ 
rations  and  lamentations.  By  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  and  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  his  friends,  he  consented 
to  adopt  sonie  definite  means  for  re- 
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covery.  The  time  consumed  in  this 
description  extended  to  nearly  two 
years.  He  had  been  following  the 
suggestions  of  numerous  persons, 
medical  and  laical,  and  accordingly 
had  physicked  himself  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  greatest  relief  he  expe¬ 
rienced  was  from  copious  purgations; 
and  the  senna  draught  formed  gene¬ 
rally  part  of  the  breakfast  machinery. 
Although  on  terms  of  close  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  patient,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  consulted  b}'  him  what  to  do, 
yet,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  sin- 
cerest  of  friends,  my  counsel  was  the 
least  relished,  and,  consequently,  I 
had  little  control  over  him.  It  so 
happened  at  this  time,  I  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  make  a  short  trip  to 
the  Continent,  and  it  also  chanced 
that  on  my  friend  being  asked,  expe¬ 
rimentally,  if  he  would  accompany 
me,  he  consented.  This  put  a  new 
aspect  on  the  whole  affair.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  entered  into  that  he 
would  place  himself  entirely  at  my 
disposal,  and  would  obey  every  in-  •> 
struction  to  the  letter.  A  melancholy 
and  moody  companion  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  one ;  still  respect  for  my 
friend  had  much  weight  in  inducing 
me  to  accept  the  charge. 

Although  the  narration  of  the  trip 
and  some  few  of  its  adventures  may 
not  possess  much  novelty,  in  the  way 
of  “  perils  by  land  and  sea,”  or 
“  hair- breadth  ’scapes,”  still  it  may 
induce  some  melancholy  friend  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  hint,  or  it  may  afford 
encouragement  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
change  of  air,  diet,  occupation,  and 
scene,  and  prove  that  it  is  not  needful 
to  take  physic  all  the  days  of  one’s  life. 

Our  destination  was  Paris ;  our 
time  a  fortnight.  In  the  evening  of 
—  July,  18 — ,  places  were  secured 
for  Southampton  by  the  coach  (for 
this  happened  before  the  railway 
was  completed).  In  a  few  hours 
we  were  sniffing  the  country  fresli 


air.  Fresh  air  at  all  times  is  a 
restorative,  and  seldom  is  it  more 
fragrant  and  grateful  than  when  in¬ 
haled  after  a  hot  scorching  day  passed 
in  a  large  yet  confined  city,  a  score 
miles  distant  from  the  metropolis, 
impregnated  with  the  odours  of  the 
green  earth,  given  off  on  descent  of 
the  evening  dew  or  country  shower  ; 
and  especially  in  comparison  wdth 
the  stench  of  towns.  The  quiet,  plea¬ 
sant,  and  gentle  rocking  movement 
of  the  stage  coach,  with  a  confidence 
of  safety  inspired  by  the  many  hun¬ 
dred  journies  the  same  vehicle  has 
been  driven,  the  consciousness  of 
some  dozen  people  being  compactly 
seated  together,  whilst  the  greatest 
silence  is  preserved,  except  the 
coachman’s  occasional  lash,  or  en¬ 
couraging  whistle — surrounded  also 
by  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  night, 
relieved  only  by  the  reflection  from  a 
distant  road-side  house  lamp,  or  the 
scattered  yet  bright  stars  above,  give 
an  idea,  that  although  you  are  not 
wanting  companions,  stiU  that  you 
are  alone.  A  few  hours  spent  in  this 
manner  by  a  wakeful  man  helps  much 
to  tranquillise  the  mind.  It  draws  a 
comparison  between  the  day’s  turmoil 
and  the  evening’s  peace,  and  what  a 
censure  does  the  contrast  convey  to 
him  who  will  not  be  comforted. 

The  following  morning  carried  us 
into  Southampton.  In  no  w’ays  fa¬ 
tigued  by  our  journey,  which  was 
relieved  by  occasional  snatches  of 
sleep,  after  the  ceremony  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  completion  of  the  toilet 
arrangements,  we  breakfasted  and 
surveyed  the  town.  The  clean,  lively, 
and  agreeable  appearance  of  the 
place,  afforded  us  much  gratification. 
The  best  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  neighbourhood,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  old  castle  ruins. 

My  friend’s  nervousness  several 
times  became  rather  perplexing  ; 
thoughts  of  home,  the  conviction  that 
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he  should  be  a  ruined  man,  the  folly 
of  neglecting  his  business,  severally, 
in  their  turns,  became  matters  of  ar¬ 
gument.  His  promise  to  be  obedient 
was  his  bond  ;  and  I  was  obliged  fre¬ 
quently  to  refer  to  it.  Seeing  I  was 
determined  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the 
objects  surrounding  me,  and  also  my 
other  senses  which  are  not  so  agree¬ 
ably  called  into  requisition  every  day 
in  London,  more  than  to  discuss 
points  in  his  misanthropy,  he  by 
degrees  became  more  obedient  and 
tractable,  and  as  the  trip  was  to  be 
one  of  variety  and  expedition,  it  was 
asireed  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  waste 
time  about  that  which  had  before 
been  done  so  fruitlessly.  The  aim 
here  was  not  to  permit  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  feelings  relating  to  his  old 
malady,  but  to  keep  the  mind  in  a 
constant  state  of  change,  and  also 
help  to  improve  the  health  by  the 
change  of  diet  and  exercise,  which 
this  journey  would  necessarily  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  by  the 
steamer  for  Havre.  At  dusk  we  were 
fairly  out  to  sea,  where  the  wind  was 
blowing  freshly,  and  the  waves  were 
tolerably  rough.  The  night  was  fine 
but  dark.  We  kept  upon  deck.  My 
friend  was  seized  with  sea-sickness, 
and  suffered  severely.  If  ever  lamen¬ 
tations  were  commiserable  surely  his 
were ;  but  as  the  sickness,  which  was 
very  much  relieved  by  a  basin  of  the 
crew’s  broth  tea,  subsided,  he  became 
more  reconciled,  and  even  interested 
about  the  change. 

About  four  o’clock  we  arrived  at 
Havre.  To  an  Englishman,  who, 
like  my  friend,  had  never  before  been 
out  of  his  own  country,  the  great 
difference  in  the  appearance,  manner, 
and  dress  of  the  foreign  inhabitants 
enforces  attention,  and  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  docks  and  shipping 
of  Havre  constitute  the  principal 
features  of  the  town.  It  is  a  bustling 
and  lively  place. 


With  some  little  trouble  our  pass¬ 
ports  and  baggage  were  recovered 
from  the  custom-office  (the  Douane). 
We  breakfasted  at  the  inn  ;  and  after 
a  stay  only  of  six  hours  in  Havre  we 
embarked  on  board  a  steam-boat  for 
Rouen.  As  my  pamphlet  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  a  hand-book,  the  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  those  graphic 
and  minute  descriptions  that  are  to 
be  found  in  those  useful  publica¬ 
tions  ;  the  intention  here  being  more 
to  detail  the  effects  of  a  rapid  tran¬ 
sition  from  place  to  place,  and  merely 
to  identify  time  and  place  together. 
Sufficient  to  say,  that  the  passage  up 
the  Seine  to  Rouen  equals  in  many 
parts  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Our 
journey  was  most  agreeable  and  plea¬ 
sant.  My  friend’s  spirits  had  already 
began  to  rally,  and  finding  that  he 
must  perform  the  journey,  he  recol¬ 
lected  some  of  his  brighter  days,  and 
assumed  much  of  his  former  cheer¬ 
fulness.  The  day  was  delightfully 
fine ;  the  tranquil  water,  the  scenery 
of  mountain  and  valley — the  em¬ 
barkation  and  disembarkation  from 
and  to  the  several  villages — the  co¬ 
loured  and  fanciful  costume  of  the 
people — the  lively  mixture  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  French  and  English, 
on  board  the  boat — and  lastly,  the 
easy  gliding  of  the  steamer  through 
the  shallow  river,  appeared  to  diffuse 
an  air  of  general  happiness.  The 
dining  on  deck  off  the  many  dishes 
— the  enlivenment  of  musical  itine¬ 
rants — indeed,  the  tout  ensemble  put 
my  friend  beside  himself.  I  may 
here  observe,  that  we  had  but  little 
need  of  physic.  My  medicine  store, 
in  anticipation  of  the  possible  wants 
of  my  patient,  contained  but  a  few 
blue  pills,  some  Colocynth,  some 
ammonia  and  quinine,  and  some  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium.  Thus  far  we  had 
need  of  scarcely  any.  The  sea-sick¬ 
ness  acted  most  beneficially;  the 
altered  diet  did  the  rest.  The  French 
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Eau-de-vie  was  the  tonic  we  used ; 
a  petite  verre^  in  which  one  grain  of 
the  quinine  was  put,  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  draught  for  my  companion. 
We  arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  evening, 
when  we  sought  our  hotel,  and  being 
fatigued,  after  partaking  of  some 
light  refreshment,  went  to  bed.  I 
cheered  my  friend ;  and,  from  being 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  double- 
bedded  room,  we  were  near  compa¬ 
nions  during  the  night.  In  a  few 
minutes  my  friend  was  fast  asleep. 

“  Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasing  deity, 
Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  do  crucifie. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollifie.” 

For  twelve  hours  my  friend  forgot  he 
lived.  In  the  morning  he  awoke  re¬ 
freshed,  in  still  lighter  spirits,  and 
ready  to  resume  his  journey.  Our 
route  lay  direct  to  Paris  by  the 
upper  road,  but  owing  to  all  the 
places  in  the  Diligence  being  taken, 
we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  depart¬ 
ure  till  the  next  day.  Our  disap¬ 
pointment  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
day  we  spent  at  Rouen.  The  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  many  other  objects  of  inte¬ 
rest,  engaged  us  during  the  day,  and 
the  table  d’hote  and  theatre  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening.  The  following 
morning  we  left  for  Paris,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening. 

Fairly  away  from  home,  with  one 
pursuit  chiefly  in  view,  namely, 
health,  with  pleasure  combined,  we 
had  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour 
to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  we 
beheld,  partook  of,  or  performed. 
The  gaiety  and  strangeness  of  a  place 
like  Paris  are  sufficient  to  engross 
the  stranger’s  attention ;  indepen¬ 
dently  of  which,  ourselves,  like  the 
time  that  was  fast  flitting  by  us,  were 
not  idle  for  an  instant.  An  occa¬ 
sional  dull  thought  would  obtrude, 
but  was  soon  expelled.  The  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere — the  entire 
surrender  of  the  mind  to  the  pursuit 


in  view—  the  altered,  lighter,  yet 
equally  nutritious  diet — the  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  sundry  other  French 
excellences,  together  with  our  exer¬ 
tions,  amusements,  and  fatigues, 
wrought  a  surprising  change  upon  my 
friend.  He  could  even  bear  cate¬ 
chising  upon  his  past  vagaries,  and 
promises  were  exacted  from  him  of 
an  abandonment  of  all  his  old  morbid 
feelings  ;  and  he  expressed  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  should  be  able,  on  his 
return,  to  resume  his  business  with 
greater  energy  than  ever.  Letters 
from  home,  announcing  the  health 
and  welfare  of  his  family,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  hope  that  he  would 
make  himself  as  happy  as  possible 
whilst  on  his  trip,  gave  him  great 
relief,  and  cheered  his  spirits  at  an 
auspicious  moment. 

We  spent  a  full  week  at  Paris  and 
its  environs,  seeing  all  that  was  to  be 
seen,  inspecting  the  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  exhibitions,  theatres,  and 
other  objects  of  interest.  We  re¬ 
turned  home  by  way  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  resting  all  night  on  the 
road ;  and  within  fifteen  days  from 
leaving  London,  my  friend  and  self 
rejoined  our  families.  The  change 
wrought  in  the  invalid  in  health,  spi¬ 
rits,  and  looks  was  highly  encourag¬ 
ing  to  his  family  and  friends  ;  and  to 
that  trip,  that  sudden  change  from 
the  daily  brooding  over  his  imaginary 
sorrows,  pent  up  in  a  close,  musty, 
and  confined  warehouse,  was  to  be 
attributed  his  improved  health. 
While  together  resolutions  for  future 
government  were  drawn  up  —  new 
schemes  were  suggested  —  mode  of 
living  to  be  altered — instead  ofbarely 
living,  as  many  tradesmen  do,  to  eco¬ 
nomise,  upon  cold  sandwiches,  tough 
steaks,  or  at  cheap  ordinaries,  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  wholesome  and  nou¬ 
rishing  food  was  insisted  upon — fresh 
and  separately  cooked  vegetables. 
The  wants  of  the  system,  rather  than 
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the  palate,  were  to  be  consulted ;  and 
amid  such  good  purposes,  the  next 
part  of  the  treatment,  namely,  to 
prevent  a  relapse,  commenced.  The 
warm  bath  was  enjoined  as  a  duty 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  several 
weeks  ;  and  afterwards  on  no  account 
to  suffer  a  fortnight  to  elapse  without 
the  same  general  ablution.  The 
efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in  cleansing 
the  skin,  in  keeping  up  a  free  per¬ 
spiration,  and  urging  a  healthy  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  is  incontestable. 
Occasionally,  when  the  bowels  be¬ 
came  torpid  from  an  undigested 
meal,  or  any  slight  relapse  he  en¬ 
countered  through  some  unavoid¬ 
able  business-accident,  a  warm  and 
grateful  carminative  aperient  was 
prescribed,  taking  care  neither  to 
occasion  irritation  or  violent  purga¬ 
tion.  The  bitter  wine  suited  him, 
and  formed  an  excellent  stomachic  ; 
nor  were  two  or  three  glasses  of  good 
old  port  forbidden  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  It  was  mentioned  that  he  was 
occasionally  attacked  with  rheumatic 
pains ;  but  like  many  other  people, 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  his 
ailment.  The  careless  indifference 
towards  preserving  the  body  warm  in 
damp  and  cold  weather,  is  the  source 
of  nearly  all  the  colds,  consumptions, 
and  rheumatisms  in  this  variable 
climate.  It  should  be  a  maxim  with 
all  delicate  people  to  take  especial  care 
that  they  keep  the  feet,  limbs,  andchest 
warm ;  there  is  less  danger  breathing 
damp  and  cold  air,  than  in  suffer¬ 
ing  any  external  part  of  the  body  to  be 
chilled.  An  instance  of  great  neglect 
must  occur  to  every  reader  when  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  families  are  subject  to  at  night, 
in  winter  time,  in  their  own  houses, 
leaving  a  warm,  cheerful,  well-lighted 
drawing-room,  armed  only  with  a 
dim  candle  on  retiring  to  their  bed¬ 
chamber,  the  temperature  of  which 
must  be  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees 


below  the  room  they  have  left ;  the 
very  sickly  glare  of  the  hand-light 
depresses  the  sense  of  vision,  and  les¬ 
sens  the  excitement  which  will  often 
sustain  a  person  from  taking  cold : 
they  usually  undress,  and  linger  about 
in  their  night-dress,  and  then  turn 
in  between  a  pair  of  icy  cold  sheets. 
A  reaction  of  the  circulation  may 
possibly  take  place  in  young  and 
vigorous  persons,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  weight  of  bed-clothes  warmth  may 
be  restored  ;  but  many  persons,  de¬ 
licate  people,  and  females  in  parti¬ 
cular,  remain  many  degrees  below 
their  natural  warmth  all  night.  It 
will  be  observed  that  feeble  and  con¬ 
sumptive  persons  always  cough  more 
at  night,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  we  can 
much  better  dispense  with  a  fire  in 
the  day-room,  when  we  are  clothed, 
and  can  move  about,  and  have  our 
natural  energy  in  us,  than  in  the  cold 
upper  room,  ventilated  and  cooled 
by  all  the  windows  being  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  ourselves  fatigued 
and  lying  prostrate  at  night.  This 
may  be  called  coddling  one’s  self  up, 
and  rendering  us  liable  to  the  effect 
of  every  breeze  that  blows.  I  address 
my  observation  to  the  enfeebled  and 
weakly  constituted.  I  know  many 
people  who  have  warded  off  winter 
asthmatic  attacks,  and  rheumatic 
fits  by  the  precaution  of  flannelling 
and  firing.  A  member  of  my  own 
family,  a  young  female,  I*have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to,  and  preserved  in  health  by 
the  precaution  recommended.  How 
many  persons  are  subject  to  cold  feet 
from  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest 
until  the  morning,  and  their  rest 
thereby  prevented,  which  the  easy 
application  of  a  foot-warmer  would 
obviate.  My  friend  was  stoutly 
built,  and  might  be  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  abundance  of  physical 
warmth;  but  nevertheless  was  a  fre- 
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quent  sufferer  from  cold.  lie  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  preventive  plan, 
and  thereafter  had  no  occasion  to 
repent  it.  I  should  have  stated,  it 
was  resolved  to  avoid  all  self-medi¬ 
cine-taking,  even  under  the  most 
pressing  circumstances.  Hitherto  my 
friend,  as  all  nervous  patients  do, 
readily  caught  the  suggestions  of  his 
nearest  adviser,  whether  he  met  him 
in  a  steam-boat,  omnibus,  or  his  own 
warehouse.  What  he  was  told  to 
do,  or  saw  others  do,  he  readily  did. 
The  sums  he  paid  for  what  are  called 
patent  medicines,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  called  a  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  each  experiment  he 
became  worse.  There  is  an  old  fa¬ 
bulous  tale  of  two  donkeys  crossing  a 
river,  one  laden  with  a  sack  of  salt, 
the  other  sand.  The  one  carrying 
the  salt  happened  to  stumble  and 
fall,  and  thereby  dissolved  the  salt, 
and  so  lightened  his  load.  His  com¬ 
panion,  perceiving  the  benefit  of  the 
accident,  essayed  the  same ;  but  to 
his  mortification  found  he  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  increased  weight, 
for  the  sand  absorbed  the  wet,  and 
rendered  thereby  the  burden  twofold 
heavier  to  bear.  Many  people,  in 
taking  medicine,  imitate  and  share 
the  fate  of  this  misguided  animal. 

With  regard  to  the  occupation  of 
the  mind,  a  due  attention  to  his 
business  would  allow  of  but  little 
time  for  ennui ;  and  it  was  hoped  his 
own  assiduity  would  turn  every  mo-  i 
ment  to  advantage.  Of  the  utility  of  | 
active  life,  and  an  imperative  daily 
engagement,  I  could  adduce  nume¬ 
rous  proofs. 

Returning  from  a  professional  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  interior  of  Kent,  and 
being  anxious  to  arrive  at  Canterbury 
in  time  for  the  mail  whicli  passes 
through  that  town  for  London  about 
1 1  o’clock  at  night,  I  took  a  seat  in  the 
post-man’s  gig,  which  runs  from  Ash¬ 


ford,  and  gathered  from  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  relative  to  himself: — 
He  had  been  a  small  tradesman 
for  several  years  ;  he  was  a  married 
and  family  man,  and  owing  to  diffi¬ 
culties  and  losses,  had  become  very  dis¬ 
pirited  and  nervous  ;  indeed  his  life 
had  been  despaired  of,  his  friends  and 
medical  man  believing  him  fast  fading 
into  decline.  He  had  encountered 
all  the  horrors  of  h^^pochondriacism, 
and  endured  the  most  distressing  sen¬ 
sations  of  body  as  well  as  mind.  In 
the  midst  of  his  troubles,  the  post- 
manship  became  vacant,  through  the 
absconding  of  his  predecessor,  who 
had  abstracted  some  monies  and 
ran  away  to  avoid  detection.  It 
chanced  that  the  situation  was  offered 
to  him.  The  postmaster  having 
known  him  for  a  long  period,  procured 
him  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in 
town  ;  and  a  night  or  two  afterwards 
found  him  driving  to  and  from  the 
towns  mentioned.  He  parted  witli 
his  stock  in  trade,  provided  himself 
with  two  or  three  horses  and  a  new 
post -cart,  and  very  shortly  got  rid  of 
his  business  anxieties,  having  secured 
at  all  events,  at  least  a  certainty,  though 
but  a  moderate  one,  for  an  uncer¬ 
tainty.  His  nervousness  left  him  the 
day  of  his  appointment ;  and  his 
health  so  improved  that  from  being 
“  the  shadow  of  death,”  he  soon  re¬ 
presented  the  fat  porter  of  St.  John’s. 

To  return  to  our  former  subject,  I 
may  observe,  that  since  the  occurrences 
herein  given,  several  years  have  elaps¬ 
ed,  and  m}'  quondam  patient  has  be¬ 
come  a  flourishing  tradesman.  His 
fortune  and  his  family  have  increased ; 
and  he  is  enabled  to  secure  those 
incentives  to  health  which  are  often 
denied  to  the  younger  adventurer : 
There  is  hope,  however,  for  all. 
Health  is  one  important  constituent 
to  make  a  man  successful,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  one’s  own  powers  often 
I  secures  both. 


NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 


Nervous  Debility  expresses  itself  by  its  name.  It  is  a  common  ob¬ 
servation  that  so  and  so  is  nervous,  that  his  nerves  are  weak.  It  would 
be  almost  necessary,  to  impart  a  clear  understanding  to  the  expression, 
to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  relation  the  nerves  hold  to  the  body.  To 
ajQford  an  idea  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  nervous  system,  if  may 
be  remembered  that  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  cannot  press  on  any 
part  of  the  human  frame,  except  the  teeth,  nails,  and  hair,  without 
being  perceived  or  felt.  The  nerves  are  the  vehicles  for  the  different 
senses,  and  nervous  debility  or  derangement  is  well  exemplified  in 
common  cold,  where  the  sense  of  smell  is  suspended.  So  multifarious 
is  the  arrangement,  and  also  the  different  properties  of  the  nerves, 
that  not  a  single  sensation  or  function,  mental  or  corporeal,  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  their  aid.  Hence,  in  all  those  derangements  of  health, 
such  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  imperfect  or  lost  vision,  hysterics,  or 
paralysis,  palsy,  the  nerves  are  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  disordered 
action.  As  these  several  disturbances  increase,  the  nervous  derange¬ 
ment  is  greater ;  and  hence  we  have  perverted  senses  and  perverted 
intellect.  Health  consists  of  the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole 
composition :  disorder,  the  disturbance  of  any  one.  A  few  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  the  symptoms  of  nervousness  will  set  the  subject  in  an 
intelligible  point  of  view'.  The  symptoms  of  nervousness  are  flurry  at 
hearing  the  slightest  noise ;  wandering  sensations  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  the  opposite  to  healthy  feelings,  such  as  perverted  sensation 
relative  to  eating,  drinking,  walking,  or  sleeping ;  extreme  sensibility 
at  common  occurrences ;  apprehension  and  fear  of  sudden  death  ;  ex¬ 
cessive  irritability  of  temper.  In  nervous  debility,  the  mind  loses  its 
energy — it  becomes  hazy the  memory  fails,  or  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
certain,  recollecting  with  facility  the  events  of  past  years,  but  unmindful 
of  those  of  yesterday.  If  a  list  were  wanting  to  complete  the  catalogue, 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  troubles  of  body  and  mind  that  lead  to  the 
sick  couch : — Frequent  or  continued  headache,  heaviness,  singing  in  the 
ears,  giddiness,  perpetual  anxious  cogitation  about  trifles,  and  a  neglect  of 
the  more  important  affairs  of  life  ;  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  acrid  risings 
in  the  throat ;  flushes  of  heat  in  the  face,  which  is  on  the  slightest 
occasion  suffused  with  blushes ;  unpleasant  breath  ;  capricious  appetite, 
at  one  time  ravenous,  at  another  absent ;  inability  to  fix  on  any  one  pur¬ 
suit  ;  a  constant  feeling  of  despondency,  &c. 

Nervousness,  melancholy,  low-spiritedness,  and  their  concomitants, 
have  various  origins ;  chiefly,  however,  they  are  of  our  own  production. 
They  may  and  do  descend  from  parent  to  offspring;  they  may  be  the 
result  of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  such  as  want,  misfortune,  affliction, 
accident,  illnesses  of  various  kinds,  a  residence  in  unwholesome  localities, 
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over-employment,  and  numerous  others ;  but  the  most  frequent  source 
is  the  dissipation  and  sensualities  of  life,  such  as  free  living,  drinking  to 
excess,  late  hours,  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion,  an  indulgence  in  the 
grosser  animal  propensities,  and  yielding  to  indolence,  sottishness,  and 
other  species  of  intemperance ;  improvidences  of  youth,  too  early  ini¬ 
tiation  in  the  tactics  and  vices  of  the  town,  and  an  early  exhaustion  of 
those  physical  powers  whereon  rest  the  hope  of  posterity. 

In  a  work  addressed  chiefly  to  young  men  upon  the  follies  and  im¬ 
prudences  of  early  life,  the  physiology  of  hereditary  succession  is  fully 
expounded.  Without  further  allusion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
work  in  question ;  it  is  entitled  “  Professional  Records,”  and  contains 
an  exposition  of  the  more  frequent  infirmities  of  youth,  maturity,  and 
advanced  life,  exhibitive  of  the  consequences  of  early  dissipation,  sinful 
propensities,  and  other  practices,  that  tend  so  sadly  to  prostrate  and  dis¬ 
appoint  the  expectations  of  manhood. 

After  this  formidable  array,  where  is  the  invalid  that  will  not  eagerly 
inquire,  what  hope  is  left  for  his  restoration  ?  Is  it  possible  that  these 
morbid  imaginations,  these  perverted  sensations,  this  cankering  melan¬ 
choly,  these  bitter  nights  and  dreaded  days,  can  be  exchanged  for 
healthful  feelings,  and  times  of  comfort  and  happiness?  It  is  —  is  the 
answer.  By  what  means  ?  Is  there  any  alembic  containing  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  ?  What  share  has  meuicine  in  the  restoration,  or  has  it 
any  ?  Is  there  any  balm  that  can  ‘‘  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?”  In¬ 
fallibility  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  one  single  means ;  but  co-operation 
with  many  can  almost  secure  it.  This  is  not  in  allusion  to  instances 
where  the  lamp  of  life  is  just  expiring,  but  to  those  instances  where  man 
has  not  reached  half  his  span,  and  whose  embers  of  existence  are  merely 
mouldering,  and  await  but  some  kindly  breath  to  fan  them  into  light 
and  life.  Many  prejudices  start  up,  live  awhile,  die,  and  usher  in  others. 
At  one  time,  it  was  the  boast  of  an  Englishman  to  live  like  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Bull ;  he  worked  hard  and  lived  well.  The  barley  and  the 
grape  vine  engrossed  his  best  care.  In  this  age  of  teetotalism,  an  ar¬ 
tesian  well  has  more  votaries  than  the  well-stored  granary  or  the  fruit¬ 
ful  wine-house.  Steam  machinery  may  lessen  labour;  but  the  mind  has 
not  one  jot  less  to  do  than  formerly.  The  mind  lives  not  on  air  or 
water ;  it  derives  its  support  through  the  body,  that  thrives  upon  what 
nature  and  our  own  ingenuity  furnish  it  with.  A  selection,  therefore, 
and  a  proper  complement  of  food  and  drink  are  equally  essential  to  the 
support  of  life  and  extinction  or  prevention  of  disease.  The  girdle 
of  health  of  the  ancients  had  enrolled  on  its  front  three  especial  in¬ 
structions, — What  to  take — How  to  live — and.  What  to  do.  Hence 
the  principles  of  cure  within  our  reach  are  as  follows : — First,  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  malady,  if  it  depend  upon  our  own  selfwill.  Let 
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US  resolve  to  amend  or  omit  the  habit  that  is  our  bane,  forthwith ;  set 
about  it  at  once, — 


“  Refrain  to-night, 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence;  the  next  more  easy, 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature.” 

Secondly,  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  powers  of  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  said  that  “  God  created  the  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he 
that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them;”  but  at  the  same  time,  recollecting 
that  on  their  skilful  administration  depends  their  efficacy,  the  chances 
must  be  encountered  ;  for,  differing,  as  it  has  been  shewn  men  do,  in  their 
notions  of  treating  disease,  the  results  cannot  always  be  alike.  He  that 
steers  the  least  adventurous  course  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  pilot.  I  am  not  bigoted  to  the  so  many  grain  pill,  or  the  drink 
that  is  prepared  by  hogsheads ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  of  the 
powerful  utility  of  medicines,  which  stimulate  rather  than  destroy ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  mental  or  physical  prostration,  I  have  more  confidence  in 
aiding  than  in  undermining  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 

At  the  instant  of  writing  this  passage,  I  am  in  attendance  upon  a  lady 
advanced  in  years,  who  is  suffering  from  general  nervous  weakness.  Her 
nurse  but  an  hour  ago  observed,  that  she  was  sure  her  mistress  would 
recover,  for  that  the  medicines  I  prescribed  agreed  so  well  with  her, 
that  she  found  even  nourishment  from  them,  whereas  what  she  had  been 
taking  previously  tended  only  to  worry  and  discomfort  her ;  to  destroy 
the  appetite,  and  make  lowness  still  lower. 

From  pursuing  a  similar  course  in  like  cases  of  some  standing,  and 
observing  equally  a  successful  termination,  I  prefer  the  practice  which 
my  humble  experience  has  confirmed.  The  medicines  the  lady  had  been 
taking  were  composed  of  alterative  pills,  with  infusions  of  rhubarb,  and 
other  aperitives  and  alkalies  denominated  stomachics.  Those  which  I 
suggested  were  prepared  from  the  more  grateful  barks  of  Cinnamon, 
Cascarilla,  Augustura,  and  the  like,  with  Ammonia  and  occasional  al¬ 
coholic  stimuli. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  had  known  for  some  years  as  a  nervous  invalid, 
although  not  a  patient  of  my  own,  called  awhile  back  for  old  acquaint¬ 
ance’  sake,  to  tell  me  and  to  shew  me  how  much  he  had  improved  in 
health.  He  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man  westward,  and 
had  been  taking  his  medicine  for  several  months.  A  draught  which  he 
had  brought  for  my  edification  in  his  pocket  he  presented  me  for  analysis. 
It  consisted  simply  of  cinnamon  water  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  wine, 
with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  lavender.  This  gentleman  had  been  a 
careless  liver,  and  had  fallen  into  a  desponding  way.  His  medical  friend 
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had  judiciously  enforced  an  improved  diet ;  had  enjoined  a  more  active 
life,  &c. ;  had  continued  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  diges¬ 
tive  organs  by  harmless  yet  useful  stimuli. 

The  homoeopathic  people  have  discovered  the  secret  of  careful  and 
generous  living ;  the  mystery  lies  more  in  that  than  in  the  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Thirdly,  a  word  or  two  on  diet.  In 
eating,  three  things  should  be  considered — substance,  quantity  and  quality. 
— Meats  are  commended  which  are  ‘‘moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not 
apt  to  engender  wynde.”  See,  however,  my  “  Hints  to  the  Nervous,  &c.” 
wherein  will  be  found  diet-tables  and  an  analysis  of  all  kinds  of  food  to 
be  found  in  English  cookery. 

Some  think  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves, 
living  to  eat  instead  of  eating  to  live  ;  not  knowing  that  “  that  only  repairs 
man  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured.”  Dyspeptics 
have  usually  good  appetites.  Custom  arranges  the  number  of  meals  in  a 
day,  which  custom  is  modified  by  the  dilferent  ranks  in  society.  The 
rich  make  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  their  principal  meals ;  the  less 
fortunate  omit  the  lunch  and  add  tea  and  supper.  The  best  mode,  per¬ 
haps,  is  for  invalids  to  eat  little  and  often.  Much  inconvenience  comes 
from  a  variety  of  dishes  :  they  provoke  eating  for  the  pleasure  of  it. 
“  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright  is  liker  a 
god  than  a  man.”  Experience,  after  all,  is  the  best  physician,  and  each 
man  should  be  a  law  unto  himself.  For  the  quality  of  the  sustenance 
the  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  “  Hints.” 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  wholesomeness  of  water.  In  London 
the  monopolies  of  the  large  water-companies  afford  but  little  discretion 
— filtered  water  is  certainly  most  sightly,  and  perhaps  most  palatable. 
Of  fermented  drinks  or  stimuli,  such  as  malt  liquor  and  wines,  much 
must  rest  on  the  discretion  of  the  consumer.  With  regard  to  fluids 
generally,  I  consider  that  too  great  a  quantity  is  imbibed.  I  never  yet 
met  a  patient  who  did  not,  upon  limiting  himself  to  one  half  of  the 
usual  amount,  experience  a  most  beneficial  change.  I  knew  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  great  smoker  (a  thirty  segar  man  a  day),  who  had  on  him  a  per¬ 
petual  thirst,  and  he  would  drink  two  gallons  of  clear  water  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Although  he  boasted  of  being  in  good  health,  he 
was  a  serious  invalid,  for  this  thirst  was  a  disease; — it  is  true,  the 
smoking  excited  an  inordinate  secretion,  and  so  provoked  the  drought, 
but  he  w^as  always  a  great  water-drinker.  I  succeeded  in  inducing  him 
to  smoke  and  drink  less  in  proportion:  he  has  become  less  corpulent, 
and  his  life  is  better  worth  insuring  than  before. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  inhaling 
fresh  air.  It  behoves  all  of  us  resident  in  London  to  use  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  treating  our  lungs  to  a  draught  of  fresh  country  breath — 
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and  the  facilities  for  such  a  purpose  leave  no  excuse  for  the  neglect. 
Change  of  air  and  residence  form  essential  items  in  the  cure  of  the 
nervous  and  debilitated.  Exercise  is  a  very  comprehensive  word :  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  essential  to  health — that,  in  fact,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Now  come  we  to  apply  it.  The  man  who  is  constantly 
engaged  on  foot  all  day,  in- doors  or  out,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
enough  of  it ;  but  the  mind  requires  exercise,  if  it  only  be  to  see  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  warehouse  ;  and  to  such  persons,  a  country  stroll — 
a  two-mile  walk,  out  and  home,  where  the  thoughts  can  be  diverted 
from  the  engrossing  theme  of  business,  is  most  desirable.  The  en¬ 
virons  of  London  prove  how  highly  the  privilege  is  appreciated,  and 
houses  from  the  humblest  class,  rent,  and  size,  to  the  mansion  of 
hundreds  a  year,  annually  spring  up  within  walking  distance  from  the 
metropolis. 

The  many  conveniences  to  get  to  town,  such  as  the  cheap  stages, 
steamers,  rail-roads,  and  omnibuses,  encourage  indolence;  and  there  are 
many  people  living  various  distances  from  town,  who  lose  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  walking,  by  choosing  the  former  modes  of  conveyance,  to  save 
the  time  lost  by  their  indolence  in  late  bedding  and  rising.  Horse 
riding,  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  highly  conducive  to  health  ;  and,  if  daily 
resorted  to  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  would  save  many  attacks  of 
nervousness  and  indigestion,  and  many  Physician’s  fees.  Just  heed 
what  our  ancestors  thought  on  the  subject  of  exercise,  before  steam- 
machinery  took  us  off  our  legs.  They  confined  not  their  exercise  to 
walking  and  running,  but  kept  themselves  constantly,  manipulatively 
employed  in  gardening,  carpentering,  and  humble  occupations :  and 
amusements,  such  as  foot-ball,  foot-racing,  &c.  were  the  pastimes  of  the 
gentry.  Galen  called  exercise,  ‘‘  Nature’s  Physician,”  and  he  preferred  it 
before  physic,  diet,  or  any  regimen  whatever.  Another  ancient  authority 
terms  exercise,  “  a  spur  of  a  dull  sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the 
members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  and  destruction  of  all  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  vices.” 

The  best  time  for  exercise  was  considered  a  little  before  dinner,  a 
little  before  supper,  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  There  is 
a  story  extant,  of  an  indolent  prince  being  advised  to  kick  about  a 
curiously  devised  foot-ball,  having  some  such  superstition  attached  to  it, 
that  he  was  led  to  believe  he  was  fulfilling  a  religious  duty  :  the  object 
was,  to  provoke  exercise.  What  benefit  has  accrued  from  a  couple 
of  friends  undertaking  a  pedestrian  tour  !  Independently  of  the  health¬ 
ful  employment  of  walking  some  tvventy  miles  a  day,  the  body  derives  a 
double  benefit  from  the  holiday  which  the  mind  is  enjoying.  Again, 
how  serviceable  is  a  fortnight  or  a  month  passed  away  from  the  world ! 
A  quiet  residence  at  Matlock,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Broadstairs,  Ramsgate, 
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and  numerous  other  places  that  can  be  selected,  will  achieve  wonders 
in  restoring  the  health  of  the  constantly  oppressed  thinker.  How  many 
people  postpone  that  enjoyment  until  it  is  too  late — they  go  on,  fagging 
and  toiling,  determining  each  year  shall  be  the  last,  denying  themselves 
the  little  relaxation  of  a  day,  even  in  the  course  of,  perhaps,  twenty 
years,  and  then  depart  this  life,  after  a  few  days’  illness  from  an  original 
cold,  or,  may  be,  are  discovered  suddenly  defunct  among  their  own 
papers.  When  a  man  finds  his  health  and  mind  failing,  he  is  wise  to 
make  some  sacrifice ;  for  he  had  better  be  bankrupt  than  die.  He  may 
reinstate  his  position  in  society ;  but  once  dead,  his  family  lose  him  and 
his  assistance  for  ever.  A  man  denying  himself  what  even  a  creditor 
will  allow  to  be  legitimate  relaxation,  is  like  a  card-player,  playing 
against  luck ;  it  is  best  to  throw  down  the  cards  at  once,  and,  in  whist- 
diction — “  cut  it.” 

We  have  all  some  phlegmatic  friend,  who,  satisfied  with  plodding  on, 
and  seeing  the  sun  only  through  his  shop-window,  will  prophesy  ominous 
ill-naturedi5W2S  on  observing  his  neighbour  do  the  little  bit  of  extrava¬ 
gance  (?)  of  a  day  or  two  run’s  down  to  Margate.  It  does  not  require 
much  philosophy  to  fathom  whether  the  censure  proceeds  from  real 
solicitude  after  one’s  welfare,  or  from  “  envy  and  all  uncharitableness.” 
What  a  relief  for  a  man  of  care  to  find  himself  alone !  With  what  free¬ 
dom  he  expands  his  chest.  His  very  gait  is  altered,  his  self-estimation  en¬ 
nobles  him,  he  is  a  new  being;  he  returns  to  his  pursuit  with  accumulated 
zeal  and  energy,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  improved  health. 

“  Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 

Which  thousands,  once  chained  fast  to,  quit  no  more, 

But  which,  when  life  at  ebb,  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade — 

Pant  for  the  refuge  of  a  peaceful  shade.” 

Zimmerman  wrote  four  large  volumes,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an 
occasional  retirement  from  public  life.  Notwithstanding  solitude  was  his 
theme,  he  admired  it  only  as  a  relief  from  the  perpetual  drunkenness  of 
life,  which  he  called  the  incessant  excitement  of  civilization.  He  was 
no  stoic,  for  he  held  that,  “  life  was  intolerable  without  society,”  but, 
that  “  society  lost  half  its  charms,  by  being  too  constantly  and  hotly 
pursued.”  In  further  proof,  he  writes,  “  the  mind,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  useful  activity  and  proper  tone,  must  be  occasionally  relaxed, 
which  cannot  be  so  beneficially  etfected,  as  by  means  of  association, 
founded  on  the  pursuit  of  common  pleasure ;  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a 
social  entertainment  exhilarates  the  spirits,  exercises  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  calls  forth  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  creates,  when  pro- 
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perly  formed  and  indulged,  a  reciprocity  of  kindness,  confidence,  and 
esteem.” 

Change  of  air  or  particular  situation,  are  favourable  to  tlie  restora¬ 
tion  of  health.  Some  places  are  remarkable  for  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
others,  for  a  warm  atmosphere ;  again,  we  have  a  salubrious  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  marine  and  inland  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  selection  had,  oftentimes,  be  better  left  to  a  medical 
man  ;  and  it  requires  some  little  personal  experience,  to  make  him  a  good 
judge. 

There  is  consolation  to  be  had  even  in  affliction ;  for,  however  miser¬ 
able  we  may  be,  there  are  many  others  who  outstrip  us  in  misfortune : 
and  though  we  may  not  feel  our  sorrows  lessened  by  hearing  of  others, 
it  should  somewhat  undeceive  us  as  to  the  supposition  that  we  are  the 
worst  off  in  the  world.  The  slightest  trouble  overcomes  some  people ; 
but  there  is  more  credit  and  commiseration  derived  from  our  bearing 
up  against  calamities,  than  in  suffering  them  to  crush  and  overwhelm  us. 
Besides,  “  Who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go  free  ?  W^hy  dost  thou  not 
grieve  that  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the  world  ?  If 
it  be  common  to  all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than 
another  ?  It  never  yet  happened  to  any  man  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire,  or  to 
whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.”  Socrates  said :  “  If  all 
the  men  in  the  wmrld  were  to  come  and  lay  their  grievances  together,-— 
of  body,  mind,  health,  and  fortune, — and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be 
equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion,  or  he  as 
thou  art?  Without  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  art.”  Every 
man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others’  defects  and  miseries;  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves  and  their  own  mis¬ 
fortunes,  whereas  how  many  thousands  want  what  we  have,  and  would 
think  themselves  blessed  did  they  but  obtain  a  portion  of  our  pos¬ 
sessions. 

Thus  much  for  this  digression  upon  nervousness  and  its  family  of 
discontents.  It  has  been  shewn  that  we  must  not  abandon  ourselves  to  our 
impulses.  We  learn  that  the  philosophy  of  living  does  not  consist  in 
eating  our  fill — in  taking  our  ease — and  in  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  our  fancies.  Health  is  a  property  within  most  people’s  reach ; 
but  is  not  to  be  ensured  without  the  seeking ;  and,  when  obtained,  not  to 
be  preserved  without  watchfulness  and  attention. 

The  following  cases  will  explain  the  usefulness  of  the  foregoing 
precepts. 
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CONFESSION  3, 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  DISSIPATION. 


Dissipation,  like  other  vices,  has 
its  degrees  ;  it  raay  consist  of  gross 
feeding,  intoxication,  and  habits  of 
irregularity.  Some  men’s  chief  fail¬ 
ing  is  smoking, — others,  what  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  “  town  dissipation.”  The 
present  case  arose  from  free  living  and 
indolence. 

A  gentleman  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  was 
brought  to  my  house.  He  was  pale 
and  cold — his  hands  and  face  moist 
with  perspiration.  He  was  about  44 
years  of  age,  and  of  bulky  stature. 
He  complained  of  giddiness,  and  an 
inability  to  look  downwards  :  he  was 
very  desirous  of  being  bled,  consider¬ 
ing  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  with 
apoplexy  or  paralysis.  I  had  him 
removed  to  a  warm  room,  his  feet  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  a  glass  of  hot 
water  and  brandy,  without  sugar,  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him.  His  stomach, 
doubtlessly,  was  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation — the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion  was  at  a  stand-still — the  heart 
and  brain  sympathised  with  it,  and  if 
relief  had  not  been  speedily  obtained, 
in  a  few  minutes  he  would  have 
breathed  his  last.  It  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  physiologically  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  the  stomach — whether  it  was 
over  distended  by  an  accumulation  of 
gas,  or  whether,  to  familiarise  a  feel¬ 
ing,  it  did  not,  as  it  w'ere,  faint  away, 
and,  therefore,  needed  stimuli  to  rouse 
it.  Bleeding  might  have  relieved  the 
congestion  or  fulness  of  the  vessels 
about  the  head  and  heart ;  but,  in 
such  cases,  where  the  stomach  influ¬ 
ences  the  circulation,  bleeding  would 
have  abstracted  what  little  life  re¬ 
mained,  and  death  would  have  ensued. 
In  general  practice  I  have  seen  bleed¬ 
ing  useless — I  have  known  it  fatal  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  stimuli  fail,  and 
would  always  take  and  advise  them. 


even  if  bleeding  were  indicated  by  a 
supposed  rupture  of  some  vessel  in  the 
brain. 

In  a  few  minutes,  reaction  of  the 
stomach  took  place :  flatulence  was 
disengaged,  and  he  felt  better.  Being 
still  unable  to  go  home  ;  and  learning 
that  he  had  made  a  very  hearty  break¬ 
fast,  I  suggested  his  taking  an  emetic, 
which  consisted  of  a  half-pint  of  warm 
water  with  a  scruple  of  ipecacuanha 
powder.  Within  an  hour  he  was  re¬ 
lieved,  and  went  home  in  a  coach, 
comparatively  restored.  On  a  sub¬ 
sequent  visit,  he  informed  me  he  was 
very  nervous,  exceedingly  low  spirit¬ 
ed,  had  restless  nights — was  liable  to 
frequent  attacks  of  squinting  with  one 
eye,  which  would  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes — had  frequent  twitches  of  the 
eyelids — had  tremulous  hands  in  the 
morning  and  could  not  shave  him¬ 
self — once  that  he  had  a  fit  (hysteri¬ 
cal).  I  learnt  that  he  ate  always 
heartily,  and  never  felt  so  well  as 
when  “  well  lined  — that  he  drank 
indiscriminately  of  wine,  beer,  and 
grog,  and  finished  generally  with  hot 
gin  and  water — -that  he  drove  regularly 
to  town  to  business,  and  back  to  din¬ 
ner — that  he  took  little  walking  exer¬ 
cise,  except  to  ’Change,  remaining 
otherwise  in  his  counting-house  during 
the  day.  He  said  that  he  perceived 
he  was  increasing  in  bulk  and  weight 
very  much,  and  that  he  was  more 
lethargic  than  usual  Having  received, 
from  his  late  attack,  rather  a  serious 
intimation  that  something  was  wrong, 
he  was  desirous  of  adopting  any  means 
that  would  avert  such  another  ;  and,  in 
fact,  would  “  do  any  thing”  to  be  put  in 
a  better  state  of  health.  Tiie  treatment 
may  easily  be  conjectured.  Less 
amount  of  diet,  with  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion —  meat  but  once  daily — wine 
diminished  to  one  half,  and  the  gin 
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and  water  replaced  by  a  small  quantity 
of  brandy  and  water.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  a  person  in  sound  health, 
much  more  to  an  invalid,  to  invade 
old  customs  —  to  carry  the  fort  by 
storm,  and  put  all  to  the  sword.  I 
knew  within  the  present  autumn  a 
publican,  who,  forsooth,  must  need  be¬ 
come  a  tee-totaller :  he  found  himself 
within  a  fortnight — to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression — “  dissolving  like  snow;”  and 
fearing  he  should  melt  away,  turned 
renegade  to  his  new  enlistment,  and 
returned  to  his  old  customs.  More 
exercise  was  advised,  and  horse-riding 
was  adopted  —  a  few  vapour  baths 
helped  to  reduce  his  bulk,  and  a  wjirm 
bath  each  week  was  enjoined,  and  is 
persevered  in  to  this  day — tea  in  the 


afternoon  was  prohibited — a  light  and 
early  dinner  took  the  place  of  late 
table  indulgence — in  fact,  a  few  weeks 
effected  such  a  reformation  in  bodily, 
and  other  habits,  that  he  has  diminished 
in  weight  nearly  two  stone — that  he 
has  assumed  a  much  healthier  appear¬ 
ance — that  he  can  endure  much  more 
fatigue — that,  in  fact,  he  is  removed 
from  that  state  of  jeopardy  which, 
until  the  attack  that  introduced  him 
to  me,  daily  surrounded  him ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not 
live  and  die  a  good  old  man.”  The 
medicines  that  were  ordered — for  many 
were  neither  advised  nor  consumed — 
consisted  of  some  few  rectifiers  and 
the  bitter  wine,  which  is  his  cordial  to 
this  day. 


CONFCSSIOH  4. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  INTOXICATION. 


Intoxication  is  the  most  fertile 
foundation  of  nervousness  in  the  ca¬ 
talogue  of  causes.  From  the  shaky 
hand  to  that  terrible  consequence, 
delirium  tremeiu,  up  to  wild  and  un¬ 
governable  insanity,  does  this  town 
present  almost  endless  examples.  The 
quantity  disposed  of  by  some  persons 
is  astonishing :  anecdotes  are  afloat  of 
six-bottle  men,  and  of  men  who  have 
consumed  thirty  shilling-glasses  of 
brandy  and  water  in  an  evening.  The 
case  about  to  be  inserted  happened  to 
a  young  man  who  had  been  early 
thrown  into  life  :  following  no  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  having  a  sufficiency  to  live 
well,  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
lounging  about  town,  playing  at  bil¬ 
liards  during  the  day,  dining  witli 
friends,  and  finishing  the  evening  at 
the  theatre  and  tavern,  seldom  retir- 
ins  to  bed  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning. 

His  career  was  checked  by  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  was  seized 
one  morning  after  breakfast  with  a 
swimming  sensation  in  his  head,  a 


loss  of  speech,  and  a  somnolency  of  his 
right  side.  Medical  assistance  was 
obtained.  He  was  bled,  put  to  bed, 
and  properly  attended  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  his  speech  and  senses 
returned,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
he  was  well  enough  to  leave  his  room. 
During  his  career,  he  was  subject  to 
great  despondency,  and  oftentimes  hor¬ 
rible  projects  came  into  his  head.  To 
relieve  those  sensations,  he  would 
quickly  swallow  three  or  four  glasses 
of  hot  water  and  brandy,  when  lie 
would  be  “  all  right but  as  soon  as 
the  excitement  subsided,  his  appre¬ 
hensions  would  return,  and  he  would 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  tem¬ 
porary  remedy.  He  was  never  seen 
without  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  what 
made  him  constantly  tippling  was  the 
continued  loss  of  saliva  by  spitting. 
The  day  following  a  night  of  dissipa¬ 
tion,  he  would  be  swilling^'  soda 
water;  and  he  has  before  now  disposed 
of  more  than  a  dozen  glasses  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  As  a  climacteric, 
he  would  be  constantly  falling  into 
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strange  company  at  night,  and  was 
therefore  seldom  free  from  those 
bodily  ailments  that  ensue  from  such 
intercourse.  Thus  much  was  the 
substance  of  his  confession  ;  and  his 
friends  confirmed  the  report. 

The  principles  of  treatment  w^ere 
based,  first,  upon  a  prompt  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  life  he  had  been  leading  ; 
secondly,  a  residence  out  of  town,  to 
renovate  his  health,  and  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  regimen  to  retain  it.  The 
medicines  were  chiefly  chalybeate  and 
other  tonics,  with  the  use  of  the 


warm  bath  and  the  cold  shower  bath. 
A  few  months  enabled  him  to  get 
over  his  nervousness  ;  during  which 
time  he  also  acquired  sufficient  reso¬ 
lution  to  withstand  the  temptation 
of  his  former  follies.  In  the  work 
entitled  “  Professional  Records,”  this 
particular  topic  is  more  appropriately 
enlarged  upon,  and  will  amply  repay 
those  interested  in  the  perusal.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  thoughtless,  the 
dissipated,  and  the  gay.  See  pro¬ 
spectus  at  the  end  of  this  pamph¬ 
let. 


CONFESSION  5. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  GRIEF,  &C. 


The  following  circumstances  befel  a 
gentleman,  who  made  me  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  his  troubles.  I  will  quote  a  few 
passages  from  his  letter  of  inquiry: — 
“  Sir, — Accident  has  thrown  in  my 
way  a  work  written  by  you,  and 
called  ‘  Hints  to  the  Nervous,’  &c. 
*  *  *  I  have  carefully  read  the 
same,  and  have  been  much  interested 
by  it.  It  appears  to  treat  nervous 
disorders  in  a  rational  and  benevo¬ 
lent  spirit,  and  has  inspired  me  with 
confidence  that  I  can  be  benefited  by 
your  assistance.  I  will  be  explicit: 
but  as  I  am  unused  to  correspond  even 
with  my  relatives  and  friends,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  I  am  attempting  to  address 
a  stranger.  I  am  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  possessed  of  a  small  in¬ 
come,  but  sufficient  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably  upon  in  the  country.  I  have  a 
small  estate,  on  which  I  live,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  find  amusement 
in  farming,  or  what  may  be  called 
gardening.  About  two  years  ago,  I 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  lady, 
whom  I  had  known  from  childhood. 
A  mouth  previous  to  our  intended 


nuptials,  this  lady  was  seized  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  first 
medical  advice  was  obtained,  and  in 
six  or  seven  weeks  she  sufficiently 
recovered  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Hastings,  which  it  w-as  hoped  would 
restore  her  to  health.  From  some 
inexplicable  cause  our  hopes  were 
disappointed.  Week  after  week  went 
by  without  any  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  contrary  her  strength 
declined,  and  it  w'as  evident  she  w^as 
getting  w^orse.  What  skill  could  de¬ 
vise,  or  what  money  could  procure, 
were  alike  employed  ;  but  to  spare 
you  and  myself  the  painful  task  of 
giving  the  details,  this  sinless  crea¬ 
ture  never  returned  to  her  home 
alive.  *  *  *  for  time  has  in  a 
measure  subdued  my  grief.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  repining  at  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  I  am  a 
convert  to  the  truth,  that  ‘  whatever 
is,  is  right but.  Sir,  I  am  made  of 
mortal  stuff.  My  loss  wall  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  All  relish 
for  society  has  left  me.  I  need  the 
consolation  of  some  kind  friend,  who 
can  commiserate  me  upon  my  be- 
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reavement,  who  can  comfort  me  in 
my  sorrow.  I  am  wretched  beyond 
description.  *  *  *  I  am  isolated 
from  the  world.  I  am  considered  a 
misanthrope,  and  am  seldom  sought 
after  by  my  friends.  I  wander  abroad 
and  return  to  my  loneliness,  in  which 
comfort  alone  exists.  *  *  *  I  have 
often  contemplated  and  reasoned  with 
myself  whether  self-destruction  is  not 
justifiable  in  one  placed  as  I  am.  I 
have  often  resolved  not  to  behold 
the  coming  day ;  but  my  better  ge¬ 
nius  has  awed  me  into  submission  to 
live.  I  know  my  duty  to  the  world, 
and  to  myself,  and  to  my  Maker ; 
but  I  still  am  a  comfortless  man.  I 
have  no  necessary  occupation,  and 
sometimes  I  lie  in  bed  for  days  toge¬ 
ther.  My  health  suffers  much  with 
all  this.  I  rarel}/  know  what  sound 
sleep  is.  I  have  but  little  appetite, 
and  for  days  I  do  not  touch  meat.  I 
fall  awav,  so  that  I  am  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  I  have  thought  of 
leaving  the  country  and  coming  up 
to  London.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  ?  *  *  »  Yours,”  &c. 

This  may  be  deemed  a  curious  case 
to  introduce  here.  The  sick  man, 
whose  infirmity  is  the  result  of  an 
oppressed  mind,  in  the  struggle  to  live 
may  consider  the  present  too  light  a 
cause  for  grief— that  the  details  are 
the  wailings  of  a  sick  girl,  instead  of 
the  legitimate  sorrows  of  a  man. 
Melancholy  is  created  by  more  dis¬ 
appointments  than  one  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  the  design  in  these  sketches 
to  apportion  a  leaf  to  each,  let  each 
take  his  own.  An  observer  behind 
the  scenes  is,  besides,  better  fitted  to 
moralize  upon  these  affairs  than  one 
closely  interested  in  believing  nobody 
can  possibly  have  such  sources  of 
misery  as  himself  Should,  to  use 
the  argument  of  an  ancient,  such  be 
considered  a  waste  of  time  to  write 
upon,  I  would  reply,  “  Let  no  one  be 
so  idle  as  to  read.”  I  may  premise, 
that  I  select  this  opportunity,  not  for 


j  the  purpose  of  moralizing  upon  a 
particular  instance  of  disappointed 
affection,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
commenting  upon  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  (in  this  my  analysis)  of  melan¬ 
choly.  My  friend  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  broken  anticipations  in 
this  big  world,  I  dare  say.  This 
scanty,  hurriedly  written  book  may, 
perchance,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  dispirited  reader ;  and  it  will 
afford  infinite  gratification  to  myself, 
should  I  learn  that  the  few  aphorisms, 
or  sophisms,  if  it  shall  please  the 
thoughtful  so  to  christen  them,  have 
turned  aside  the  bitter  canker  of  a 
sorrowed  heart,  and  infused  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  place  of  deep-rooted  de¬ 
spair.  Like  Boz’s  fanciful  notion, 
that  thinking  of  our  friends  is  a  visi¬ 
tation  of  their  spirits,  I  doubt  not 
receiving  many  such  kindly  intima¬ 
tions,  that  my  intentions,  if  not  ef¬ 
forts,  are  generously  received. 

To  resume :  I  may  conclude  with 
the  poet — “  ’tis  as  ^tis  taken.”  I 
advised  my  friend,  who  consented, 
to  a  visit  to  London.  He  became  an 
inmate  of  my  private  residence.  The 
treatment  of  his  case  embraced  the 
means  already  submitted.  A  great 
point  was  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
settled  gloom  induced  by  the  cala¬ 
mity  related.  A  slight  digression  as 
to  the  most  plausible  method  of  so 
doing,  may  serve  as  a  note-book  to 
others  similarly  circumstanced. 

Disappointed  affection,  whether 
from  death  or  separation,  is  to  be 
sympathised  with  at  all  times  ;  but 
grief  without  hope  is  worse  than 
grief  with  deferred  hope.  There  is 
alleviation  for  both.  The  cases  are 
parallel  as  far  as  the  feelings  are  in¬ 
volved;  and  although  poets  and 
painters  may  portray  the  romance 
of  fidelity  under  difficulties,  nature 
has  taken  some  pains  to  enable  us  all 
to  fall  in  with  circumstances.  Sorrow 
need  not  be  perpetual,  if  the  proper 
antidotes  be  flown  to.  We  are 
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SO  wonderfuUy  organized,  that  time 
obliterates  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and 
that  time  is  the  longest  which  is  the 
least  occupied.  Let  us  instance — the 
wise  parent  is  the  one,  who,  instead 
of  peremptorily  forbidding  what  may 
be  held  as  an  injudicious  alliance, 
gains  time  for  reason  to  struggle  with 
passion,  by  holding  out  concession, 
if  the  minds  of  the  young  people  be 
inclined  toward  each  other,  at  the 
expiration  of  some  definite  period. 
Change  of  scene  and  society  often 
alter  prospects  and  opinions.  It 
may  appear  incongruous  that  diet 
and  regimen  have  influence  in 
loosening  the  mind  from  the  shackles 
of  love  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  ‘‘  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget 
Venus.”  “  As  an  idle  sedentary  life, 
and  liberal  feeding,  are  great  causes 
of  love,  so  the  opposite,  labour, 
and  slender  and  sparing  diet,  with  I 
continual  business,  are  the  best  and 
most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it.” 
The  influence  of  occupation  will 
wear  away  grief  of  the  most  poignant 
kind.  It  is  certainly  well  “  never  to 
be  idle  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep.” 

A  quaint  author  recommends  as  a 
cure  for  love — “  first,  to  fust ;  then 
tarry ;  thirdly,  change  thy  place ; 
fourthly,  think  of  a  halter'''  Pe¬ 
trarch  records  a  tale  of  a  young  gal¬ 
lant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye, 
and  for  that  cause  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  travel  .into  far  countries. 
After  some  years  he  returned,  and 
meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he 
was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how  and 
by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye  ? 

“  No,”  said  she,  “  I  have  lost  none, 
but  you  have  found  yours” — signifying 
thereby  that  all  lovers  were  blind. 
These  quotations  may  possibly  be 
construed  as  frivolous,  or  as  ridicul¬ 
ing  the  stepping-stone  to  matrimony. 
Not  so ;  they  are  offered  as  antago¬ 
nists  to  a  weak  indulgence  in  the 
passion  of  love.  Love  is  one  of  the 
noblest  frailties  of  our  nature,  and 


when  properly  bestowed  is  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  happiness  man  can 
receive.  It  is,  however,  as  often 
misapplied ;  and,  forsooth,  should  it 
not  happen  to  run  smoothly  to  the 
attainment  aimed  at,  the  world  is  to 
be  turned  upside  down  to  accomplish 
it. 

Let  any  person  of  the  age  of  forty 
recal  the  extravagances  and  romances 
of  his  early  life,  and  few  there  will  be 
found  who  can  help  blushing  at  some 
of  the  enormities  committed.  Had 
probably  any  one  of  the  earliest  fan¬ 
cies  been  realized,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the 
present  hour.  Ill-assorted  matches 
are  generally  early  ones.  Courtships 
carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
friends  are  seldom  broken  off,  except 
it  be  wise  they  should.  A  lover’s 
quarrel  has  oftentimes  spared  many 
i  a  matrimonial  squabble ;  and  were 
both  parties  to  weigh  duly  their  mu¬ 
tual  unfitness,  before  uniting  them¬ 
selves,  what  loads  of  misery  might 
be  averted.  A  young,  impassioned, 
and  sympathetic  couple  will  dare  fire 
and  water,  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
so  that  they  come  together,  and 
would  often  endure  double  as  much 
to  separate  afterwards.  Suppose  an 
affection  to  have  sprung  up  in  what 
the  world  might  consider  a  suitable 
pair,  to  have  existed  some  time,  to 
have  gone  on  to  the  extent  of  even 
having  had  the  wedding-day  fixed, 
when  from  some  accident,  such  as 
illness,  disagreement  about  jointure, 
or  bankruptcy,  the  ceremony  is  sus¬ 
pended.  The  young  couple  are  se¬ 
parated  ;  but  secretly  resolve  to  steal 
away  together.  The  interruption  to 
their  felicity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  act 
of  the  father  of  the  bride.  He  is 
desirous  that  his  child  shall  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  adversities  of  life — 
that  she  shall  not  exchange  the 
comfortable  home  she  possesses  for 
one  less  so — that  she  shall  not  ally 
herself  to  one  found  inferior  in  birth. 
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character,  or  position  in  society  to 
her  own.  Are  the  weaker  feelings 
of  human  nature  to  be  encouraged  ? 
Shall  no  endeavours  be  made  to  di¬ 
vert  a  grief  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  surely  lead  to  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  will  unhinge  the  health, 
and  perhaps  the  mind  ?  No  kind 
father  would  lend  himself  to  his 
daughter’s  misery ;  and  surely  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  the  same  respect  to 
be  paid  to  his  feelings.  How  many 
thousand  instances  there  are  in  this 
world,  of  disappointment,  distress, 
and  misery  following  precipitancy  in 
marriage  !  Much,  however,  I  believe, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  female  especially  has  been  brought 
up.  A  girl  may  be  virtuous,  but  it 
is  equally  desirable  she  should  be 
prudent ;  and  unless  a  good  example 
be  given,  it  is  ten  to  one,  the  passions, 
for  there  are  many  concerned  in  the 
decision,  and  vanity  is  not  the  least, 
will  out-argue  plain  common  sense. 
A  ring  has  great  attractions ;  many 
women  consider  it  a  security  against 
neglect,  ill-treatment,  and  even  po¬ 
verty  ;  and  only  find  it  out  when  too 
late. 

A  very  estimable  and  respectable 
man,  whom  I  knew  for  many  years, 
and  indeed  who  still  survives,  had  a 
fine  family  of  daughters.  No  pains 
or  expense  were  spared  in  their  edu¬ 
cation  ;  they  possessed  good  figures 
and  pretty  faces ;  their  mother  was  a 
woman  of  hasty  and  ungovernable 
temper,  and  possessed  a  mind  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  charge.  The  father’s  pursuits  left 
him  but  little  time  to  pass  with  his 
family ;  but  he  nevertheless  took 
much  interest  in  it,  and  strove  to 
render  his  home  as  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  His  personal 
comforts  were  much  intruded  upon, 
owing  to  the  irascibility  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  I  may  observe,  that  his 
union  was  of  the  class  I  have  alluded 
to,  hasty  and  improvident.  Fortune 


had  smiled  upon  his  industry,  and  he 
had  got  over  nearly  twenty  years  of 
his  wedded  life,  when  the  incidents 
I  am  about  to  mention  happened. 
Residing  in  a  village  a  short  distance 
from  town,  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  attractive,  well- 
dressed,  and  accomplished  young 
women,  would  soon  draw  attention. 
The  family  did  not  associate  to  any 
great  extent,  owing  to  the  numerous 
domestic  squabbles  that  ensued,  if 
the  lady  of  the  house  were  at  all 
flurried,  and  from  the  capriciousness 
of  her  likes  and  dislikes.  A  couple 
of  adventurers  selected  two  of  the 
daughters  for  their  victims.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  passable  exteriors,  and  or¬ 
dinary  address,  means  were  contrived, 
by  dodging  the  steps  of  the  young 
ladies  to  and  from  church,  or  in  their 
usual  morning  walks,  to  engage  their 
notice.  In  progress  of  time,  acci¬ 
dent  afforded  common-place  intro¬ 
ductions.  The  young  men  were  bro¬ 
thers,  one  a  naval  officer,  absent  on 
temporary  leave ;  the  other  held  a 
mercantile  situation  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance.  Their  united  incomes 
were  less  than  that  ordinarily  earned 
by  an  honest  and  industrious  green¬ 
grocer.  Owing  to  the  want  of  ma¬ 
nagement  at  home,  the  acquaintance 
ripened  into  what  is  commonly  called 
love,  before  it  was  detected.  The 
mother  apprized  the  father,  who  for¬ 
bade  the  intimacy.  The  frequent 
family  disturbances  added  to  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  the  young  people,  and 
upon  a  fatal  occasion  they  eloped. 
The  young  men  honorably  married 
them.  The  certificates  were  duly 
forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  ac¬ 
companied  by  letters  of  contrition, 
and  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  It  is 
sickening  to  detail  the  proceedings. 
The  best  was  made  of  a  bad  affair. 
Two  years  elapsed — the  elder  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  two  infants,  returned  to  her 
father’s  house,  separated  from  her 
husband  5  and  the  younger  became  a 
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widow,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  a 
subordinate  situation.  Thus  were 
the  bright  prospects  of  a  once  re¬ 
spectable  family  eclipsed  through  the 
folly  of  the  children,  the  bad  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  mother,  and  the  unavoid¬ 
able  want  of  control  of  the  father. 
The  home  is  still  the  continued  scene 
of  discontent,  with  diminished  re¬ 
sources,  advanced  years  of  the  chief 
support,  and  but  little  prospect  for 
the  time  to  come.  Thankful  should 
that  family  be  which  has  escaped  the 
quicksands  of  unhappy  and  impru-  ! 
dent  marriages,  of  disobedient  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  vagabonds  that  are 
always  hovering  about  to  entrap  the 
unwary ! 

To  return  from  this  wandering  and 
gratuitous  narration :  the  young  | 
man  whose  case  afforded  the  intro-  s 
duction  of  these  remarks  lived  some  ' 
years  in  the  sunshine  of  expected  ] 
happiness — attached  to  an  amiable  ] 
person,  the  intimacy  sanctioned  by  i 
due  authority,  and  himself  within  an  I 
ace  of  realizing  all  he  seemed  to  live  1 
for.  By  an  interposition  of  provi-  j 
dence  it  was  doomed  it  should  not  ! 
be.  The  disappointment  doubtlessly  | 
was  most  poignantly  felt.  To  defy  | 
the  flow  of  bitter  grief  would  have  i 
been  more  than  man  could  do,  or  is  ' 
expected  to  do ;  but  after  letting  ; 
sorrow  have  its  vent,  it  must  occur, 
possessing  reason  as  w^e  do,  that  be-  | 
yond  the  indulgence  in  unloading  our  i 
hearts,  it  is  useless  to  repine  at  the  i 
unalterable  destinies  of  human  life.  ' 
Lamentations,  melancholy,  even  des-  ; 
peration,  will  not  recal  the  dead,  nor  j 
achieve  other  impossibilities ;  and  ; 
therefore  fretting  is  not  only  useless  | 
comfort,  but  a  waste  of  time.  We  ! 
are  apt  to  think  the  object  of  our  J 
choice,  or  the  one  that  accident  has  | 
thrown  in  our  way  and  captivated  us,  j 
is  unapproachable  by  one  of  her  sex  ;  ! 
yet  surely  it  is  not  so.  It  needs  but  i 
the  fitting  moment,  when  the  heart  * 
is  caught ;  and  where  is  the  rambler 


of  the  world  who  cannot  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  vacillations  of  human 
nature  !  The  human  heart,  like  the 
moth  in  the  sunshine,  can  shed  its 
coat,  and  quit  one  cell  for  another. 

To  resume  :  There  is  certainly  no 
method  of  engrossing  attention  equal 
to  travelling.  It  is  true  there  are 
other  persons  besides  w’ealthy  people 
subject  to  melancholy  and  depressed 
spirits,  and  to  whom  travelling  is 
therefore  an  impossibility,  from  want 
of  the  means  ;  yet  few  are  forbidden 
a  week  or  a  fortnight’s  ramble,  that 
are  in  any  responsible  occupation  in 
life,  or  have  friends  who  can  assist 
them.  It  is  the  fashion  to  draw  com¬ 
parison  between  continental  and 
our  native  scenery;  and  it  is  held 
un-English  to  wander  abroad  before 
we  have  visited  our  own  hills.  There 
may  be  some  justice  in  the  remark, 
because  many  persons  emigrate  for 
the  sake  of  assuming  the  traveller’s 
cap,  the  military  cloak,  or  the  mou¬ 
stache,  or  to  astonish  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Grundys  ;  but  the  invalid 
who  seeks  excitement,  to  whom  a 
total  change  of  scene,  style,  manners, 
language,  is  necessary  to  counterba¬ 
lance  the  home  trouble,  may  be  exo¬ 
nerated  from  the  satire ;  and  lastly, 
perhaps  has  most  reason  to  prefer, 
for  economy’s  sake,  a  trip  across  the 
channel. 

Travelling  alone  is  of  questionable 
utility,  especially  to  an  invalid :  he 
should  select  a  cheerful  companion, 
or  join  a  party.  The  next  essential 
point  to  settle,  is,  where  to  go  to. 
Trips  are  numerous,  but  certain 
routes  are  popular,  and,  being  popu¬ 
lar,  occasional  rencontres  with  our 
own  countrymen  may  be  anticipated, 
which,  to  a  nervous  man,  reconciles 
him  to  his  expatriation.  A  traveller 
may  behold  enough  in  a  journey 
up  the  Rhine  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
the  advantages  of  such  an  expedition 
are,  that  it  not  only  yields  much 
pleasure  while  engaged  on  it,  but 
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furnishes  many  an  hour’s  pleasant 
recollection  afterwards.  From  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  immense  gain  in  health 
derivable  from  the  fortnight  or  month’s 
holiday  in  the  year,  I  hold  it  a  duty, 
when  practicable,  for  every  fagged 
man  to  take  one.  The  annuals,  hand¬ 
books,  the  Bubbles,  and  the  writings 
of  Bulwer  and  others,  must  have 
familiarised  every  body  with  the  lo¬ 
calities  of  the  Rhine  and  its  adja¬ 
cencies;  but  having  an  opportunity 
to  mention,  in  continuance  of  the 
treatment  of  my  friend,  that  a  small 
party  was  arranged,  and  the  excursion 
undertaken,  a  brief  sketch  may  ap¬ 
prise  the  reader  what  distance  can 
be  accomplished  and  how  much  may 
be  seen  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  time  chosen  was  the  last 
summer,  in  the  month  of  August. 
Our  party  consisted  of  two  friends — 
invalids — myself,  and  three  members 
of  my  own  family  :  one  of  the  invalids 
was  the  patient  alluded  to,  and  the 
other,  a  most  amiable  and  intelligent 
man,  an  invalid  solely  from  ennui  and 
the  ingratitude  of  people  he  had  been 
benefactor  to.  The  latter,  being  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  a  widower, 
and  broken  up  in  health  from  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sorrow,  I  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  pass  a  month  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  refresh  himself  with  the  waters  of 
that  salubrious  and  cheerful  spot,  and 
accordingly  the  excursion  was  under¬ 
taken.  We  left  the  Tham'es  by  the 
Antwerpen,  and  after  a  twenty-two 
hours’  passage  arrived  at  Antwerp. 
The  novelty  of  a  steam  trip  possesses 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  a  tra¬ 
veller  at  his  first  essay  :  few  escape 
sea-sickness,  and  notwithstanding  the 
wretchedness  of  the  sensation,  it  is 
usually  of  incalculable  benefit  after¬ 
wards,  especially  to  an  invalid.  The 
romance,  too,  of  gliding  fairy -fashion 
over  the  water,  housed  up  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  the  curiously 
constructed  boat — the  equality  of 
passengers — the  hale-fellow  -  well-met 


system  contrasted  with  the  stiffness 
of  the  town  rencontre — the  night 
encampment  on  deck,  resembling  the 
field  of  the  dead — all  furnish  food  for 
reflection,  and  dispel  every  thought 
of  self.  A  day  and  night  spent  in 
this  manner  draw  forth  more  thought, 
and  tend  to  vary  the  mind’s  creations 
more,  than  a  month  passed  among 
the  dull  doings  of  daily  life  at  home. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp  during  the 
fete  of  Rubens.  A  continental  gala 
day  is  very  different  from  an  English 
one :  in  London  the  inhabitants 
appear  bent  upon  business,  except 
here  and  there  one  is  seen  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  were  it  not  for  the  really 
enlivening  merry  peals  from  our  parish 
churches,  we  should  not  be  able  to' 
distinguish  a  Whit  or  Easter  from 
any  other  Monday.  Abroad,  men, 
women,  and  children  vie  with  each 
other  to  appear  the  happiest.  At 
Antwerp,  on  the  occasion,  upwards 
of  10,000  fir  trees  were  planted  in  the 
streets,  with  festoons  of  flowers,  &c. 
connecting  the  one  with  the  other ; 
every  house  had  some  enlivening 
device  ;  flags  streamed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  gaudy  marquees  were  erected 
in  the  public  places !  monumental 
bridges  thrown  across  the  largest 
thoroughfares ;  fountains  yielding  wine 
instead  of  water ;  music,  processions, 
concerts,  theatres,  balls,  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  fireworks,  with  amusements 
for  every  person,  kept  the  gay  city  of 
Antwerp  in  a  state  of  commotion  for 
ten  successive  days.  Our  phlegmatic 
friend  may  shrug  his  shoulders  at  all 
this,  but  I  defy  a  man  to  be  present, 
and  to  be  dull  amidst  such  enliven- 
ment.  We  are  born  for  happiness, 
and  it  is  disease  that  forbids  the 
heart’s  throb  of  satisfaction  and  glad¬ 
ness  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  one 
alluded  to. 

After  passing  two  days  at  Antwerp, 
during  which  time  we  visited  the 
cathedral,  public  buildings,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  amusements  of  the  town. 
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we  went  by  railroad  to  Brussels.  A 
day  enabled  us  to  visit  the  palaces, 
park,  and  public  exhibitions.  Brus¬ 
sels  is  perhaps  the  most  symmetrical 
town  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a  city 
in  miniature,  and  amply  repays  the 
traveller  for  a  week’s  sojourn.  How¬ 
ever,  our  time  was  already  diminished 
four  days,  and  the  fifth  day  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  going  to  Liege,  and  thence  to 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  evening.  Aix  is  celebrated  for  its 
baths  and  waters,  and  is  thronged 
with  visitors  from  all  countries, 
during  the  summer  season.  On 
arriving  at  any  of  these  places,  you 
are  worried  by  the  commissioners,  or 
suggestions  of  friends,  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  church,  vaults,  and 
galleries  ;  and  if  your  stay  be  very 
limited,  you  leave  the  town  little 
wiser  than  you  went  in ;  but  there  is 
something  in  saying  you  have  seen  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne.  I  prefer  going 
over  the  town,  taking  a  view  of  the 
place  from  the  most  prominent  points, 
and  bringing  away  with  me  an  idea 
of  the  country  I  have  been  in.  We 
fortunately  accomplished  all  these 
objects,  and  the  following  day  we 
travelled  towards  Cologne.  A  fine 
afternoon  and  evening  carried  us  to  a 
village  called  Bergheim,  where  we 
stopped  and  slept.  The  stranger 
will  be  struck  with  the  apparent  true 
devotion  of  the  villagers  and  towns¬ 
people,  whether  in  the  cathedrals, 
churches,  or  road- side  chapels.  We 
were  awakened  about  six  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  by  service,  as  mass 
was  being  performed  at  the  village 
church  (opposite  our  inn),  wfiiich  not 
being  half  capacious  enough  to  hold 
the  congregation,  the  road  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  elevations  were  crowded  with 
an  attentive  and  kneeling  auditory, 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  rich  and 
poor.  The  responses  and  chaunting 
of  certain  passages  had  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  effect.  About  mid-day  we 
arrived  at  Cologne,  where  we  dined. 


and  passed  the  day.  In  the  evening 
we  adjourned  to  the  public  gardens. 
The  mode  of  passing  or  idling  time 
away  abroad,  as  far,  at  all  events,  as 
this  particular  amusement  is  con¬ 
cerned,  conveys  a  lesson  to  the  visitor 
of  the  English  tavern  or  ale-house. 
The  cost  of  entrance  to  gardens  at 
Cologne,  equalling  in  arrangement, 
and  surpassing  in  situation,  our 
Vauxhall  or  Zoologicals,  amounts  to 
less  than  twopence  per  head.  A  band 
of  nearly  thirty  excellent  performers 
play  incessantly,  and  the  choicest  and 
best  music.  Refreshments  of  every 
kind  can  be  had,  particularly  coffee, 
which  our  Restaurateurs  in  London 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  preparing, 
it  bearing  usually  no  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  pure  coffee,  than  chopped 
hay  to  Souchong  tea.  The  situation 
commands  a  view  of  the  seven  moun¬ 
tains  opposite  Bonn,  and  is  bordered 
by  the  Rhine.  An  evening  wiled 
away  in  these  .beautiful  and  naturally 
formed  gardens,  will  recur  to  the 
memory,  whenever  a  contrast  is 
created  by  a  visit  to  corresponding 
places  of  amusement  in  England. 
I  am  here  not  merely  describing  my 
own  feelings — those  of  my  friend  w’ere 
similar — and  so  doubtless  will  be 
those  of  every  one  who  may  visit  the 
same  scenery,  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  By  no  means  fatigued  by  our 
journeying,  but  having  to  rise  early 
the  following  morning,  as  the  steam¬ 
boat  leaves  for  the  passage  up  the 
Rhine  by  six  a.m.,  we  retired  to  our 
hotel.  The  Rhine  is  flowing  down 
interminably,  and  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  passage  up,  therefore,  is  agree- 
ablv  retarded,  and  time  afforded  to 
note  out  the  different  objects  of 
interest.  The  engravings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  met  with,  although  not 
!  altogether  fiillacious,  are  certainly 
highly  complimentary  ;  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  cannot  fail  to  feel  somewhat 
disappointed.  The  river  is  wider, 
and  the  mountains  less  lofty  and 
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crowded,  than  we  are  led  to  suppose 
from  the  aforesaid  sketches.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  novel  and  delightful 
excursion.  The  conclusion  of  the 
first  day’s  journey,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  second,  present 
you  with  the  choicest  views  of  the 
Rhine.  Our  neighbours  are  happy 
and  fanciful  in  naming  eminences, 
and  valleys,  and  remnants  of  towers 
and  fortresses ;  and  as  we  do  not 
perhaps  enter  into  their  enthusiasm, 
we  do  not  so  readily  discover  the 
similitude,  nor  are  we  so  delighted 
with  the  description. 

It  is  somewhat  unaccountable  that 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  should 
differ  so  materially  from  that  of  the 
Continent,  separated  from  each  other 
by  so  short  a  distance ;  yet  all  tra¬ 
vellers  must  have  remarked,  upon 
comparing  notes,  that  the  fine  days 
abroad  are  as  two  to  one  in  England. 
Such  happened,  however,  in  most  of 
my  excursions,  especially  the  last — 
a  bright  sun,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  mild 
breeze,  accompanied  us  up  the  Rhine. 
To  enjoy  the  trip,  every  association 
connected  with  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  river  should  be  col¬ 
lected  before  undertaking  it.  It  is 
droU  to  observe  the  passengers,  with 
charts  and  panoramic  maps,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recognise  different  objects 
of  interest,  and  finding  their  mistake 
when  too  late  to  rectify  it.  The 
Hand-  Books  are,  notwithstanding, 
great  helps.  Independently  of  the 
scenery  to  engage  the  attention,  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  living,  keep 
off  ennui  and  all  other  kinds  of  blue 
devilry.  The  table  d’hote,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  dishes,  the  light  wines — the 
style  of  navigation — the  various  stop¬ 
pages,  with  the  bell  announcement — 
and  as  fetes  happen  almost  every  day 
in  the  year,  the  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  villages,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine — the  embarkation  and  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  itinerant  musicians 
—  the  floating  of  flags,  and  firing  of 


guns,  engage  the  attention,  and  make 
the  trip  appear  to  occupy  but  half 
the  time.  The  “  lions  ”  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne  to  Coblentz  are  Bonn, 
the  Seven  Mountains,  among  which 
stands  conspicuously  the  Drachen- 
fels,  or  Dragon-rock,  opposite  to 
which  appear  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Rolandseck. 

The  mountains  and  rocks  are  prin¬ 
cipally  converted  into  vine  planta¬ 
tions,  which  remove  the  appearance 
of  bleakness  and  desolation  that 
would  otherwise  exist.  Much  inte¬ 
rest  is  created  by  the  floating  rafts, 
resembling  navigable  islands,  de¬ 
scending  with  the  stream.  They 
extend  occasionally  in  length  nearly 
a  sixth  part  of  a  mile,  and  contain 
houses,  cattle  feeding,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  hundred  people^  They 
^  direct  their  course  by  means  of  long 
planks  of  wood,  used  as  oars,  by  ma¬ 
chinery;  and  they  accompany  each 
movement  with  a  chorus  that  has  a 
striking  effect.  The  bridges  of  boats, 
and  what  are  called  flying  bridges, 
diversify  the  scene.  The  first  day’s 
journey  terminates  at  Coblentz, 
where  you  arrive  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  distance  from  Cologne 
being  accomplished  generally  in  about 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Coblentz  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  commands, 
in  whichever  direction  the  eye  is 
turned,  most  extensive  views.  It 
would  be  Gothic,  indeed,  to  visit 
Coblentz,  and  to  omit  ascending  the 
Castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein  opposite. 

The  boat-load  of  passengers,  an 
hour  after  going  on  shore  at  Coblentz, 
are  seen  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  winding  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  celebrated  fortress.  The  objects 
that  command  the  attention,  are 
gangs  of  convicts,  doing  the  duty  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  led  or  driven  by 
soldiers.  The  poor  wretches  have 
permission  to  accost  passers-by  with 
respectful  requests  to  purchase  re¬ 
membrances  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
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&:c.  It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  our 
fellow-creatures,  many  of  them  well- 
proportioned  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
hemmed  in  by  bayonets,  and  to  reflect 
that  their  loss  of  liberty  is  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  an  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  society. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  a 
most  extensive  panoramic  view  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  The  town  below  in  ap¬ 
pearance  defies  reality — men,  cattle, 
and  carts  appearing  no  bigger  than 
Lilliputians,  mice,  and  children’s  toys. 
The  windings  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
branching  off  of  the  Moselle  are  seen 
to  advantage  ;  and  the  country  in  the 
back-ground  exhibits  great  extent 
and  abundance  of  wood  and  verdure. 
An  Englishman,  however,  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  his  Box- Hill, 
Richmond  Park,  or  Windsor  Castle 
Terrace.  Dover  heights  command  a 
far  more  noble  and  grand  view  than 
any  mountain  on  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
Welch  and  Derbyshire  mountains 
surpass  the  whole.  Notwithstanding, 
we  were  all  delighted.  The  evening 
at  Coblentz  presented  an  incident 
suitable  to  my  purpose  to  narrate. 
At  the  hof,  or  inn,  where  we  put  up, 
had  resided  for  several  weeks  a  fa¬ 
mily,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and 
three  young  children.  The  husband 
had  quitted  business  in  London  to 
benefit  his  health,  which  had  been 
declining  for  some  time.  He  suffered 
from  rheumatism  and  general  exhaus¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  had  been  advised  to 
winter  at  Coblentz,  and  to  be  under 
the  care  of  the  principal  German  phy¬ 
sician  of  that  place.  It  was  doomed 
to  be  his  last  home.  Within  the  pre¬ 
vious  few  days  he  had  been  getting 
worse.  In  the  morning  of  our  arrival 
he  had  vomited  blood,  and  in  the 
evening  he  died.  The  grief  of  the 
poor  lady  knew  no  bounds.  I  was 
requested  to  see  her.  She  was  an 
interesting  person,  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Her  sorrow  ap¬ 
peared  unassuagable  ;  she  wept,  and 


convulsively  called  her  partner  back, 
and  declared  that  she  had  nothing  to 
live  for  ;  she  implored  to  be  suffered 
to  die,  and  in  despair  flung  herself  on 
the  death-bed  of  her  deceased  hus¬ 
band.  In  an  adjoining  room  lay  the 
two  eldest  children  calmly  at  rest, 
unconscious  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them,  whilst  an  infant  w^as 
sleeping  beside  its  dead  father.  The 
mother’s  sobs,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  occasion,  awoke  her  little  nest¬ 
ling  ;  it  was  like  the  dove  returning 
to  the  ark.  It  added  to  her  desola¬ 
tion  :  but  it  recalled  her  to  her  duty. 
She  calmed  the  child  in  her  bosom, 
and  thanked  heaven  for  the  reproof. 
It  was  a  sorrowful  scene,  but  conveyed 
its  lesson.*  The  following  morning 
came,  and  notwithstanding  the  last 
night’s  affliction,  the  mind,  like  the 
sun,  had  its  course  before  it. 

Above  Coblentz  the  gloi'ies  of  the 
Rhine  commence.  The  mountains  are 
more  numerous,  more  clustered  toge¬ 
ther,  and  there  is  altogether  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wildness  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  Stolzenfels  —  the 
castles  of  Sternberg  and  Liebenstein, 
named  the  Brothers,  the  story  of 
which  is  romantically  told  in  Bul- 
wer’s  “  Pilgrims  ” — the  ruins  known 
as  the  Mouse  and  the  Cat — the  for¬ 
tress  of  Rhenfels  —  the  Lurleiberg 
range  of  rocks,  remarkable  for  their 
bleakness  and  height,  and  the  echo 
which  may  be  heard  return  the  trum¬ 
peter’s  blast  fifteen  times — the  Pfalz, 
or  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Rhine — 


*  An  elderly  and  sensible  female  in 
her  service  tendered  her  acknowledg¬ 
ments;  and  this  person,  having  met  with 
much  adversity  in  her  own  career,  was  a 
most  fitting  and  suitable  comforter  to 
her.  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  family 
returned  to  England,  and  that  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  which  “tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,”  was  equally  mindful  of 
the  widow  and  the  helpless.  ’Tis  a 
worldly  consolation,  that  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  for. 
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the  Castles  of  Rheinstem,  Ehrenfels, 
and  a  host  of  others,  furnish  a  good 
lesson  for  an  active  memory.  Bibe- 
rach  is  a  village  opposite  Mayence, 
and  carriages  are  in  readiness  to  con¬ 
vey  passengers  to  Wiesbaden. 

This  was  the  limit  of  our  Rhine 
trip  on  the  present  occasion.  My 
companions  had  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  journey — the  two  invalids 
had  beeq  also  too  much  diverted 
and  engaged  to  dwell  on  their  se¬ 
parate  misfortunes.  In  due  time  we 
arrived  at  Wiesbaden ;  it  is  called 
the  Margate  of  Germany.  It  is  a 
gay  place ;  the  houses  are  large,  and 
what  adds  to  their  cheerfulness,  is 
the  number  of  families  lodging  in 
each.  The  inns  are  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent  ;  the  superior  ones  making  up 
three  or  four  hundred  beds.  The 
principal  attraction  is  the  Kur  Saal, 
a  large  assembly  and  dining-room, 
where,  during  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  gambling  is  permitted  and 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Mu¬ 
sic  is  constantly  in  attendance.  There 
is  a  table  d’hote  in  the  afternoon, 
where  several  hundred  persons  dine 
together ;  the  meal  is  conducted  with 
great  nicety,  and  without  confusion. 
The  dinners  are  excellent,  consisting 
of  every  delicacy  of  the  season  ;  about 
fifteen  dishes  pass  before  each  person, 
and  the  whole  cost,  exclusive  of  wine, 
is  about  fifteen  pence, — one  penny 
per  dish.  They  have  a  fashion  of  in¬ 
troducing  meat  and  vegetables  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  the  proceeding  puzzles  the 
English  at  first,  but  they  soon  become 
reconciled  to  it ;  and  there  is  this 
satisfaction  on  leaving  the  table,  that 
notwithstanding  the  profusion,  an 
English  gourmand  will  find  digestion 
easier  than  upon  the  substantialities 
of  his  own  country.  After  dinner  the 
company  separate,  some  to  their 
homes,  others  to  the  gardens,  where 
coffee  is  served  and  smoking  allowed. 
A  ball  occasionally  takes  place  in  the 


evening.  During  the  season  the 
theatre  is  open,  where  German  operas 
are  performed.  The  visitors  and  in¬ 
habitants  retire  early  to  rest,  the 
former  particularly,  in  order  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  hot  spring,  the  Koch- 
brunnen,  the  next  morning  by  six 
o’clock.  The  Kochbrunnen  is  a 
spring,  encompassed  by  a  building 
with  a  counter  in  front  to  serve  out 
the  water.  Every  person  is  expected 
to  purchase  a  tumbler.  The  water 
is  so  hot,  namely,  156*^  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  that  the  glasses  are  subject  to 
be  cracked.  The  drinkers  receive 
their  portion  nearly  boiling  hot  from 
the  spring,  and  ramble  about  till  it 
cools  sufficiently  to  be  drunk.  The 
water  resembles  in  flavour  weak 
chicken  broth ;  its  property,  is  tonic 
and  sudorific.  Around  Wiesba¬ 
den  are  numerous  beautiful  walks 
and  rides.  A  day  will  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obtaining  a  tolerable 
good  knowledge  of  its  local  relations. 
During  our  short  stay  not  an  hour 
was  lost.  The  Duke  of  Nassau’s 
hunting  seat,  the  Platte,  about  four 
miles  off,  furnished  a  morning  visit ; 
the  Castle  of  Sonnenberg  a  mid-day 
ramble  ;  the  Kur  Saal  and  theatre 
filled  up  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Having  seen  our  elderly  invalid  com¬ 
fortably  housed  for  his  stay,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  our  return  ;  and 
the  following  morning  found  us  re¬ 
viewing  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine, 
at  double  speed,  the  boat  descending 
the  river,  and  accomplishing  the  whole 
distance  to  Cologne  in  one  day,  though 
two  days  were  consumed  in  the  as¬ 
cent.  Having  acquired  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principal  mountains, 
villages,  and  ruins,  the  voyage  home 
was  in  a  two-fold  degree  interesting. 
Arriving  at  Cologne,  the  majority  of 
the  passengers  were  trans-shipped  on 
board  a  steam-boat  proceeding  to 
Rotterdam.  It  is  serviceable  to 
know  the  ground^  or  water,  that  can 
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be  got  over,  proceeding  with  the 
stream.  We  left  Wiesbaden  at  five 
in  the  morning,  stopping  one  hour  at 
Cologne,  and  five  or  six  at  Diissel- 
dorf — a  town  four  hours’  passage  from 
Cologne — and  arrived  at  Rotterdam 
in  about  six-and-thirty  hours.  The 
evening  of  our  arrival  and  following 
morning  were  spent  in  exploring  the 
city.  The  reader,  doubtlessly,  is  aware 
that  the  streets  in  Rotterdam  are, 
strictly  speaking,  canals,  with  broad 
pathways  on  each  side.  The  inter¬ 
mixture  of  houses,  boats,  and  bridges, 
takes  off  the  appearance  of  reality, 


and  affords  a  theme  for  the  traveller 
to  talk  about  on  his  return.  The 
most  important,  and  mostly  to  be 
dreaded,  part  of  the  journey  remained 
to  be  completed,  namely,  from  Rot¬ 
terdam  to  London,  where  the  horror 
of  sea-sickness,  the  uncertainty  of 
obtaining  night  accommodation,  and 
sundry  other  disagreeables  awaited 
us.  Troubles  are  much  diminished 
if  we  but  wait  until  they  arrive ;  and 
as  a  long  afternoon  of  an  August  day 
was  before  us,  I  may  exercise  my 
penchant  for  introducing  a  narration 
connected  therewith. 


CONFESSIOl^  6. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  RELIGION. 


That  all-absorbing  topic.  Religion, 
what  has  it  not  created  ?  I  speak  with 
all  due  reverence.  There  is  no  one 
current  thought  in  the  million.  Hu¬ 
mility,  reverence,  and'  devotion,  may 
be  paramount ;  but  where  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  opinion  is  so  modified 
in  forms  of  manifestation  as  in  points 
of  belief.  The  introduction  of  this 
subject  may  be  held  as  out  of  place 
here ;  but  the  exhibition  is  to  por¬ 
tray  how  far  an  abuse  of  what  should 
be  consolation  converts  it  into  ca¬ 
lamity.  The  history  of  the  following 
case  of  mental  perversion  will,  I  think, 
be  the  best  apology  for  trespassing 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  en¬ 
gagements  we  are  called  upon  or 
inclined  to  perform. 

Among  the  passengers  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  whom  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  two  sisters.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  making  a  tour  into  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  that  the  principal  in¬ 
ducement  was  the  recovery  of  the 
health  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
he  was  happy  in  saying  that  the  ex¬ 


cursion  had  been  attended  with  much 

advantage.  Miss - had,  about 

a  twelvemonth  preceding,  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  a  gentleman,  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  her  earliest  life,  and  her 
dreams  of  happiness  were  suddenly 
eclipsed  by  one  of  those  caprices 
of  youthful  minds  that  every-day 
life  furnishes.  The  lover  deserted 
the*  shrine  he  had  knelt  at :  he  for¬ 
feited  his  vows  of  constancy,  and  the 
victim  of  his  inconsistency  w^as  left  to 
repine  in  broken-hearted  despair. 
Being  at  all  times  seriously  inclined, 
she  sought  consolation  in  religion ;  and 
it  was  the  remark  of  her  familv,  how 
well  she  sustained  the  disappointment. 
Sorrow  was  the  gangrene  of  her  mind, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  what 
cheerfulness  she  possessed  left  her. 

She  looked  upon  her  misfortune  as 
an  affliction  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
divine  powder  for  her  unworthiness 
and  sin.  By  degrees  she  avoided  the 
intercourse  of  her  friends,  and  collect¬ 
ing  every  reminiscence  of  her  lover, 
she  wmuld  retire  into  her  apartment 
and  engage  herself  the  entire  day  in 
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prayer  and  seclusion.  Her  mind  ex¬ 
hibited  evidences  of  fatuity;  she  con¬ 
sidered  every  act  of  her  life  as  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  deity,  and  she  believed 
that  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless  to 
conciliate  his  mercy.  Well  may  it 
be  said,  “  Poor  is  the  heart  that  is  al¬ 
ways  sad  !  ”  and  truly  was  the  saying 
verified  in  this  afflicted  young  crea¬ 
ture.  Numerous  were  the  means 
adopted  to  divert  the  mind  from  its 
gloom,  but  they  also  were  ineffectual, 
and  it  was  determined  to  tfy  the 
effect  of  change  of  scene  and  society — 
to  remove  her  fi’om  old  associations, 
and  to  provoke  occupation  of  a  moi'e 
stirring  nature  than  home-residence 
afforded. 

It  was  the  intention  of  my  friend  to 
send  his  two  sisters,  on  his  return 
home,  to  the  country,  and  also  to 
quit  the  residence  that  contained  so 
many  bitter  recollections  of  happy 
times.  Such  cases  devolve  upon  the 
consideration  of  kind  friends,  rather 
than  fall  within  the  province  of  pro¬ 
fessional  usefulness.  The  task  is  a 
severe  one,  but  the  fulfilment  is  a 
humane  one.  I  thought  of  the  friend 
I  had  under  my  escort,  and  happily 
my  views  were  confirmed,  both  in 
his  instance  and  that  of  the  one  I 
have  just  detailed,  of  the  imperative 
necessity  of  diverting  the  mind  from 
its  one  absorbing  sorrow,  lest,  like  the 
moth  around  the  flame,  it  become 
fascinated  to  its  destruction.  Our 


excursion  was  near  its  termination, 
and  a  few  hours  carried  us  to  our  re¬ 
spective  homes.  The  chief  person¬ 
age  that  caused  this  sketch  to  be 
given  was  much  improved  in  health 
and  spirits ;  his  case  is  not  recorded 
as  cured  from  an  excursion  up  the 
Rhine,  but  it  satisfied  him  how  essen¬ 
tial  it  was  to  adopt  an  active  and 
varied  life.  A  London  residence  was 
determined  upon,  whereby  lively  so¬ 
ciety  could  be  secured,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  him 
occasional  visits,  at  each  of  which 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  prevails  for 
his  continued  change  from  good  to 
better. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  may 
be  stated  by  way  of  epilogue  that 
travelling  is  not  merely  considered  as 
useful,  except  when  long  and  fatiguing 
distances  are  run  over ;  the  principle 
advocated  is  to  secure  a  diversion  of 
the  mind  and  exercise  of  the  body. 
Even  if  an  invalid  be  confined  all  day  to 
city  engagements,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
benefit  of  an  evening  or  morning  walk. 
Difficulties  and  objections  are  easily 
overcome  where  there  is  resolution.  I 
know  a  gentleman,  whose  avocations 
keep  him  employed  till  nine  or  ten 
of  an  evening,  during  certain  times  of 
the  year,  yet  he  never  fails  on  those 
occasions  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback^  or 
a  long  walk  betwixt  that  time  and 
midnight.  The  hint  it  were  wise  to 
follow. 


The  following  confession  is  an  epistolary  one,  and  attached  to  it 
will  be  found  the  answer,  which  will  not  only  convey  an  idea  of  the 
attention  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  on  my  patients,  but  also  be  useful 
in  guiding  invalids  of  nervousness  from  indigestion  and  feeble  health 
as  to  an  essential  part  of  their  own  management,  namely,  diet  and 
medicine. 
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Dublin,  May  — ,  184- 
To  Dr.  Culverwell. 

Sir, — A  friend  from  London,  on  his 
arrival  at  my  residence  some  ten 
days  back,  emptied  his  pockets  and 
portmanteau  of  a  batch  of  pamphlets 
and  other  publications  on  my  table, 
that  he  had  purchased  to  beguile  his 
journey;  among  the  collection,  mu¬ 
tilated  and  crushed,  as  they  nearly 
all  were,  was  your  “  Confessional.'’ 
The  title  took  my  attention,  and  I 
was  induced  to  look  into  the  book, 
nor  did  I  leave  it  until  I  had  read  it 
through.  To  say  that  it  interested 
me  is  unnecessary,  as  the  following 
sheet  will  prove. 

I  am  an  invalid,  and  have  been  so 
many  years  ;  and  the  idea  conveyed 
in  your  address  has  taken  root  with 
me,  as  doubtless  it  has  with  many 
others.  I  desire  amazingly  half  an 
hour’s  epistolary  conference  with  you. 
I  am  not  particularly  aware  “  that 
"  rude  am  I  in  speech  or  manners,” 
but  in  my  numerous  visits  to  medical 
men,  and  there  are  few  in  the  city 
that  have  escaped  me,  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  been  cut  short  in  my  details, 
and  have  left  more  unsaid  than  I 
confessed.  The  evident,  yet  courte¬ 
ous  impatience  of  my  auditors,  and 
the  reflectio^that  other  unfortunates 
were  waiting  their  turns  to  take  my 
place,  hurried  .through  our  inter¬ 
views,  and  I  generally  somewhat 
unsatisfactorily  found  myself,  when 
the  affair  was  over,  more  agitated  and 
uneasy  than  before  it  commenced. 
This  is,  however,  merely  echoing  your 
sentiments,  but  as  you  already  find  I 
am  garrulously  inclined,  and  knowing 
you  must  hear  or  read,  all  presented  to 
you,  or  rather,  taking  for  granted  your 
offers  to  your  patients  to  be  sincere, 

I  throw  off  all  diffidence,  and  choose 


my  own  way  of  telling  my  own  story. 
1  wish  I  could  imitate  you,  and  en¬ 
close  a  portrait  of  myself,  graphi¬ 
cally  ;  it  would  save  much  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  give  you  at  once  an  idea 
of  my  temperament  and  character, 
if  physiognomy  can  convey  as  much, 
of  which  I  am  a  believer  in  connexion 
with  phrenology  :  I  am  however,  but 
a  poor  artist,  and  therefore^must  trust 
to  the  descriptive  before  the  pictorial 
illustration. 

I  am  39  years  of  age,  tall,  thin 
in  face  and  person,  married,  having  no 
family— possessing  a  small  indepen¬ 
dence — and  holding,  besides,  a  light 
official  appointment.  I  am  a  thorough 
nervous  dyspeptic,  approaching  some¬ 
times  to  hypochondriacism.  I  may 
observe,  that  I  am  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five ;  three  of  which  died 
young,  leaving  only  m^'self  and  a 
brother,  aged  twenty,  who  is  hale  and 
hearty,  and  is  a  sea-farer.  Our  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead.  I  have 
always  been  what  may  be  termed 
delicate ;  1  lost  my  hair  when  very 
young,  nor  have  I  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  many  of  my  teeth  ;  the  grin¬ 
ders  (as  the  dentists  call  them)  liaving 
decayed  very  early,  owing  to  the 
feverish  condition  of  my  stomach. 
You  will  smile  at  an  anecdote  I  wish 
to  narrate  : — A  dentist  once  told  me, 
that  the  decay  of  my  back  teeth  was 
owing  to  the  heat  of  my  stomach, 
and  advised  me  to  sleep  -with  my 
mouth  open,  to  breathe  through  it 
instead  of  the  nostrils,  to  cool  the 
furnace,  as  he  called  it ;  I  practised 
it,  and  acquired  the  habit  that  I  now 
cannot  abandon,  and  I  never  know 
what  it  is  to  wake  or  rise  without  a 
parched  and  dry  tongue,  hence  I  am 
a  great  water  drinker,  generally  con¬ 
suming  a  quart  during  the  night — I 
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am  a  great  snorer  and  dreamer.  As 
these  are  troubles  that  I  suppose, 
and  fear,  you  cannot  mend,  I  will 
proceed,  seriatim^  to  a  description  of 
my  greater  misfortunes,  physical  and 
mental. 

First,  I  am  a  most  “  villanous  ” 
dyspeptic — I  live  almost  by  rule  too, 
and  am  very  sparing  in  what  I  eat 
and  drink.  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  up  of  a  morning,  feeling 
heavy  and  unrefreshed.  1  cannot 
d7xss  until  I  have  breakfasted,  which 
meal  consists  of  cocoa  or  coffee, 
sometimes  tea,  the  latter  beverage  I 
am  most  fond  of,  but  it  occasions 
flatulence  and  heartburn.  I  make  a 
very  poor  hand  at  shaving,  not  so 
much  from  tremulousness  as  inde¬ 
cision,  that  I  am  occasionally  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  and  go  unshorn  till 
next  day. 

My  next  trouble  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  operation  of  the  bowels, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of 
medicine  which  I  am  almost  conti¬ 
nually  taking,  consequently,  my  evac¬ 
uations  are  always  either  very  lax  or 
obstinately  constipated.  Upon  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  engagements  of  the 
day,  I  am  most  sadly  irresolute  ;  an 
engagement  of  importance  is  often 
set  aside  or  deferred  because  the 
proper  mood  is  not  present,  and,  fre¬ 
quently,  the  day  passes  without 
working  out  one  intention,  and  weeks 
go  by  involving  an  accumulation  of 
arrears  that  months  cannot  pull  up, 
but  which  half  an  hour’s  daily  atten¬ 
tion  would  have  entirely  prevented. 
Generally  after  breakfast  I  find  my¬ 
self  woolgathering ;  I  will,  perhaps, 
determine  to  make  a  particular  call 
or  perform  a  particular  act,  and  on 
my  way  to  pay  the  one  or  fulfil  the 
other,  it  will  entirely  have  escaped 
niy  memory,  and  I  find  myself  either 
diverging  into  a  different  direction, 
or  engaged  as  opposite  as  the  anti¬ 
podes  to  what  I  intended?  What 


did  I  intend  ?  How  often  do  I  ask 
myself  the  question  ?  In  despair  I 
will  seek  consolation  by  worrying  my 
wife,  or  pinning  some  friend  to  listen 
to  my  afflictions ;  sometimes  I  seek 
solace  in  a  dram— but  I  despise  the 
practice,  and  rarely  fly  to  it  ;  I  have 
a  severe  trouble  to  narrate.  I  may 
have  what  I  call  a  better  day ;  some 
little  party  of  pleasure  is  planned, 
all  is  arranged,  when,  on  leaving  the 
house  and  facing  the  glare  of  day, 
I  will  be  seized  with  a  giddiness  and 
oppression  over  the  forehead,  and  a 
most  perplexing  attack  of  “  obscure 
vision  ”  as  you  call  it ;  it  is  so  singu¬ 
larly  regular  that  I  send  you  a  sketch 
of  the  figures  that  present  them¬ 
selves.  There  will  appear  a  mist 
over  the  whole  focus  of  sight,  when 
rapidly  moving  lines  and  circles  of 
most  dazzling  brightness  will  dance 
in  the  midst  of  it — they  resemble 
fireworks  and  assume  invariably  the 
forms  as  scratched* — 


at  other  times,  when  the  attack  is 
not  so  severe,  innumerable  dots  will 
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keep  falling  perpendicularly.  I  am 
obliged  on  these  occasions  to  forego 
my  excursion,  or  whatever  I  may 
have  in  contemplation,  and  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  till  the  illusion  disappears ; 
the  attack  generally  lasts  an  hour, 
and  leaves  behind  great  depression  of 
spirits  and  much  lassitude. 

Sometimes  they  so  dispirit  me  that 
I  cease  to  care  about  living,  and  I 
verily  believe,  were  it  not  for  the 
kindness  and  solicitude  of  my  wife, 
I  should  court  and  commit  self-de¬ 
struction. 

Another  freak  of  my  visual  organs 
is,  that  sometimes  when  most  quiet 
and  least  expected,  if  for  instance, 
I  chance  to  be  reading,  the  print  will 
appear  in  an  instant  dodging  about 
in  all  directions  ;  I  have  written  the 
word  “Happiness”  to  give  you  an 


or 

HAP 

PI 

MSS 


or 


idea  how  I  am  perplexed— I  will  see 
a  portion  of  the  word  distinct  and 
the  remainder  confused ;  next,  it  will 
diverge  and  divide  itself  into  steps 
one  below  the  other ;  again,  it  will 
happen  that  the  word  will  appear 
double.  I  am  often  served  that  way 
when  a  lamp  or  candle  is  brought 
into  my  room ;  I  see  double.  A  sud¬ 
den  glare  of  sunshine  almost  invaria¬ 
bly,  for  a  time  until  my  eyes  become 
reconciled  to  it,  multiplies  the  objects 
I  attempt  to  look  upon.  My  mind 
during  these  attacks  is  very  roving. 


and  I  catch  myself  thinking  of  the 
strangest  mixture  of  events  possible  ; 
the  disappearance  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  conveys  a  feeling  as  though  I 
were  awaking  from  a  dream. 

Well,  Sir,  next  to  my  dinner,  de¬ 
spite  what  I  eat,  I  am  tormented  all 
the  afternoon,  (for  I  dine  usually 
about  two  o’clock)  with  flatulence  and 
a  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  evident  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  abdomen.  Notwith¬ 
standing  I  may  have  eaten  my  dinner 
with  a  relish,  it  generally  is  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  I  ramble 
about  the  house  not  refreshed  as 
most  people  are  after  that  important 
repast,  but  seeking  every  corner, 
where,  unobserved,  I  may  “  belch  my 
spleen.”  I  generally  find  myself  next 
awaking  from  a  heavy  slumber  on  the 
sofa,  on  which  I  may,  in  despair,  have 
thrown  myself.  I  am,  of  course,  pic¬ 
turing  the  worst  of  my  case,  for  thank 
heaven  I  do  have  occasionally  respites 

from  this  misery  else - 

- -.  My  tea  is  a  meal  I  long 

for  over  every  other,  but  I  dare  say 
you  will  consider  it  one  of  the  sources 
of  my  indigestion ;  1  am  ashamed  to 
confess  the  glutton  I  am  at  it— three, 
four,  nay,  sometimes  five  cups  do  not 
satisf}^  me ;  it,  however,  solaces  me 
and  helps  me  through  the  evening, 
and  I  retire  to  bed  without  a  morsel 
or  drop  more.  I  seldom  eat  with  my 
tea  :  When  in  mv  better  moments  I 
mix  with  society.  I  can  drink  wine, 
and  as  you  are  my  confessor  I  will 
disguise  nothing,  grog,  too ;  and  under 
the  influences  of  the  spirit  I  am  the 
liveliest  of  the  merry.  In  my  earlier 
days  I  was  musical  and  poetical,  and 
I  can  recall  those  moments  to  the 
amusement  of  myself  and  friends,  and 
without  feeling  any  inconvenience 
until  these  accursed  attacks  come  on. 
To  render  my  history  complete,  I 
must  give  a  description  of  my  niglits 
< — my  bad  ones  I  mean — and  so 
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conclude.  I  will  proceed  to  bed,  say 
at  eleven,  I  will  fall  instantly  asleep 
and  slumber  on  till  twm,  generally 
three  hours,  when  I  will  be  awoke  by 
some  frightful  dream,  just  in  time  to 
save  myself  from  some  imaginable, 
horrible,  indeed  awful  catastrophe. 
My  wife  tells  me  that  during  that 
sleep  I  am  keeping  her  on  the  fidgets 
with  my  groans  and  starts.  On  thus 
awaking,  my  feelings  are  most  dis¬ 
tressing— my  thoughts  wander  over 
the  strangest  stuff,  and,  although  most 
heavy  for  sleep,  I  will  dread  trusting 
myself  again  to  repose  !  I  become  so 
frightened,  occasionally  fancying  my¬ 
self  going  mad,  that  I  have  often  got 
up  and  dressed,  and  have  gone  out 
into  the  open  air — walked  a  mile,  and 
have  then  returned  to  rest,  but  that 
has  fatigued  me  and  made  me  ill  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  When  I  have 
not  resorted  to  that  experiment,  I 
have  paced  the  room  until  I  became 
thoroughly  awake,  and  have  then  gone 
to  bed  again ;  the  expulsion  of  flatus 
usually  relieves  me :  tired,  however, 
of  these  expedients,  I  more  frequently 
and  unavoidably  drop  ofiT  into  a  dose  ; 
again,  my  troubles  begin.  What  can 
this  dreaming  be  ?  Certainly  no 
horror  in  real  life,  can  be  the  parent 
of  such  exquisitely  frightful  sleep- 
thoughts  ;  I  seldom  dream  continu¬ 
ously  of  any  subject,  but  wander 
through  assassinations,  burnings,  and 
broils ;  engagements  with  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  intercourse  with  spirits  of 
the  most  satanic  kind.  I  wonder  the 
more  at  this,  as,  when  awake  I '  am 
no  romancist—  it  is  true  I  have  gone 
through  all  kinds  of  reading  in  my 
youthful  days,  and  so  suppose  I  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  my  present 
speculations.  I  usually  discover  my 
heart  beating  violently. 

My  second  nap  may  continue 
twenty  minutes,  at  most,  when  an 
end  will  be  put  to  it  by  a  dream  of 
some  fellow,  perhaps,  griping  at  my 
throat,  or  hurling  me  into  an  un¬ 


fathomable  abyss.  ,  One  subject  es¬ 
pecially  haunts  me — the  goring  of  an 
ox — escape  is  impossible,  and  when 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  (I  mean 
myself),  I  awake  to  escape  the  sup¬ 
posed  actual  consummation ;  I  pre¬ 
serve  on  this  particular  occasion,  from 
its  frequency  I  suppose,  a  conviction 
that  I  am  only  dreaming,  and  whenever 
that  quadruped  appears,  I  sensibly 
attempt  to  awake  myself  by  hard 
breathing,  in  the  hopes  of  announcing 
to  my  wife  my  situation,  that  she 
may  arouse  me,  by  shaking,  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  she  more  frequently  than  not 
obeys  the  summons ;  but  if  un¬ 
happily  she  be  herself  asleep,  the 
convulsion  that  ends  my  troubles 
oftentimes  alarms  the  whole  house. 

Pray  excuse  this  tiresome  detail ; 
but  if  aught  could  be  done  to  give 
me  at  least  a  respite’  from  this  worse 
half  of  my  existence,  I  implore  your 
aid.  I  have  tried  opiates,  and  other 
sedatives,  but  they  only  rendered  my 
days  worse,  and  my  nights  but  little 
better.  Nap  after  nap  follows,  and 
not  one  hour  of  the  remainder  of  the 
night  do  I  escape  hearing  the  clock ; 
I  really  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
declare,  that  I  have  been  thus  dis¬ 
turbed  sixteen  or  seventeen  times, 
and  you  may  easily  fancy  the  weak¬ 
ened  and  distressed  condition  I  find 
myself  in,  in  the  morning.  The  later 
dozes  are  generally  the  heavier,  and 
perhaps  least  disturbed.  Thank 
heaven  I  do  occasionally  get  a  re¬ 
spite  from  these  torments,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  since  my  boyhood  of 
deeping  a  night  entirely  through,  that 
is  to  say  undisturbed.  By  the  bye, 
are  snuffing  and  smoking  hurtful  ?  for 
I  occasionally  whiff  a  segar,  and  I 
carry  a  box  (snuff),  for  I  cannot  live 
without  an  occasional  pinch. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  something 
fascinating  in  talking  about  one’s 
own  misfortunes ;  and  a  still  greater 
consolation  in  getting  another  person 
to  attend  to  them.  I  am  aware  your 
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time  must  be  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  you,  but  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  your  book,  and  your  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  you  are  ready  freely 
and  fairly  to  do  your  utmost  to  afford 
consolation  and  relief  to  those  who 
seek  your  aid,  I  wiU  fain  believe 
you  are  generous  enough  not  to  be 
chary  at  the  trouble  imposed  upon 
you,  to  read  the  outpourings  of  an  un¬ 
happy  correspondent. 

I  have  enclosed  your  “honora¬ 
rium,”  which  I  have  measured  to  my 
means,  although,  I  fear,  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  also  to  the  time  your  perusal  of 
my  confession  may  have  occupied,  and 
that  also  which  your  reply  may  con¬ 
sume.  If  I  should  have  under  cal¬ 
culated  the  amount  of  my  obligation, 
pray  set  me  right ;  no  one  than  my¬ 
self  can  more  readily  appreciate  any 
service  you  may  render  me,  and  no 
one  will  ever  feel  more  deeply  the 
gratitude  he  will  owe  you  if  you 
succeed  in  restoring  to  health 

Your  obedient  Servant. 


P.S.  Considering  the  distance  be¬ 
twixt  us,  and  the  time  (short  as  it  is, 
though  long  to  an  impatient  invalid) 
that  must  elapse  between  each  com¬ 
munication,  you  cannot  write  too 
fully.  Do  kindly  explain  what  you 
think  of  my  case,  and  advise  me 
about  my  diet,  also  about  exercise, 
bathing,  and  prescribe  for  me,  or,  if 
you  choose,  request  your  druggist 
to  supply  me  at  the  same  time  with 
such  medicines  as  you  may  deem 
proper,  and  the  charge  for  the  same 
shall  be  promptly  met. 


(reply.) 

As  the  confession  is  given  verbatim^ 
so  is  the  commentary  upon  it ;  the 
reader  must  therefore  put  up  with 
some  sundry  introductory  yet  extra¬ 
neous  remarks,  which,  were  the  reply 
divested  of,  would  render  the  appli¬ 
cation  unintelligible. 


“5,  New  Broad-street, — ,  18  —  . 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  Most  readily  do  I 
accede  to  your  request.  Your  letter, 
though  lengthy,  is  not  the  less  inter¬ 
esting.  I  have  carefully  read  it,  and 
abounding  as  it  does  with  variety, 
there  is  no  symptom  that  is  novel  to 
me.  In  tendering  you  my  sympathy, 
I  will  not  withhold  my  conviction, 
that  every  feature  in  your  case  is 
more  or  less  remediable.  You  would 
doubtlessly  like  to  have  concentrated 
in  few  words  what  I  consider  it  (your 
case)  to  be.  I  would  define  it  as 
feeble  healthy  accompanied  with  indi¬ 
gestion  and  its  consequence,  ner¬ 
vousness.  I  have  already  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  which  introduced  us  together 
(the  first  edition  of  the  Confessional), 
endeavoured  to  explain  how  one 
effect  is  consequent  upon  another.  I 
have  dissected  the  relationship  of 
the  brain  (the  principal  source  of 
sensation)  with  the  stomach,  and  we 
all,  sooner  or  later,  learn  the  fact, 
even  from  our  own  observation  upon 
our  bodies.  Much  as  it  depends 
upon  the  easy  digestibility  of  the 
food  we  consume,  more  rests  upon 
the  power  of  the  stomach  to  dispose 
of  it ;  and  when  by  a  long  continuance 
of  the  consumption  of  ill-assorted 
diet,  the  stomach  becomes  deranged, 
it  requires  something  more  than  a 
better  selection  of  nourishment  to  set 
it  right.  It  is  almost  as  much  a 
function  of  the  stomach  to  occasion 
all  these  disturbances,  when  once  it 
is  in  itself  put  out  of  its  natural  con¬ 
dition,  as  it  is  when  in  a  healthy  state 
to  digest  even  leather  and  iron,  both 
of  which  it  has  been  known  to  do, 
else  life  might  cease,  for  only  upon 
these  conditions  (its  digestive  powers) 
can  the  food  be  disposed  of  and  con¬ 
verted  into  blood.  Nature  is  ever 
ready,  and  seems  desirous  of  repair¬ 
ing  a  wrong  state  of  affairs,  and  she 
usually,  when  thwarted,  adopts  a 
less  evil  to  avert  a  greater :  hence 
the  symptoms  of  restlessness,  flatu- 
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lence,  and  the  many  mental  pheno¬ 
mena  that  mark  the  hypochondriac 
and  dyspeptic,  else  should  we  have 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  sud¬ 
den  death.  As  the  occurrence  of 
the  morbid  sensations  has  been  of 
slow  advancement,  in  like  manner 
will  they  take  their  departure.  To 
recapitulate :  your  history  details  the 
change  from  bad  to  worse  ;  and  were 
it  not  from  the  precautions  you  use, 
and  have  used,  this  correspondence  ^ 
might  never  have  taken  place.  In 
order,  as  I  hope,  to  prolong  the  life 
thus  spared,  I  beg  now  to  offer  you 
my  suggestions,  and  on  the  principle 
that  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  some  per¬ 
manent  good  may  be  achieved.  The 
faultiness  of  digestion  is  considered 
to  be  mainly  owing  to  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  (the 
solution  of  the  food  being  effected 
chemically).  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  lion 
of  his  time  for  the  cure  of  dyspeptic 
disorders,  pinned  his  faith,  through  a 
long  life,  upon  the  virtues  of  the  blue 
pill  and  the  Senna  and  Gentian  mix¬ 
ture ;  and  his  practice  fully  attested 
their  usefulness.  Many  of  our  most 
eminent  living  physicians  and  medi¬ 
cal  men  attach  a  like  importance  to 
a  hobby  formula  of  their  own,  and 
accordingly  we  have  alkaline  tonics 
and  mercurial  alteratives,  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  which,  without  the 
usual  subjoined  initials,  betoken  the 
writers.  Men  of  great  general  learn¬ 
ing,  of  extensive  anatomical  and  phy¬ 
siological  knowledge,  who  are  also 
called  in  to  advise  with  royalty,  and 
the  stars  that  spangle  around  it, 
combat  the  mortifications  of  the  flesh 
with  the  same  weapons,  and  the 
Court  physician  is  valueless  without 
the  aid  of  the  same  means,  the  only 
difference  existing  in  the  magnitude 
or  meanness  of  the  dose  and  the  pa- 
latability  of  the  appendages.  Doubt¬ 
lessly  medicine  can  do  much,  and  in 
cases  analogous  to  your  own,  tired 


as  you  may  be  with  having  consumed 
so  much  of  it,  it  is  still  indispensable. 
Great  men  have  their  admirers  and 
followers,  and  though  at  a  humble 
distance,  I  profess  to  be  in  the  wake 
of  them,  and  accordingly  I  bend  to  the 
shrine  of  the  alchymist.  I  might  here 
descant  upon  the  several  virtues  of  co¬ 
pious  purgatives,  occasional  relaxants 
or  generous  stimulants,  but  I  should 
make  my  letter  too  abstruse,  too 
lengthy,  and  too  tiresome.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  belief  in  the 
little  book  which  introduced  you  to 
me  or  me  to  you,  in  the  policy  of 
rather  assisting  and  upholding  than 
debilitating  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
I  consider  there  is  more  to  be  done 
by  such  helps,  including  the  equally 
important  attentions  to  diet,  rest, 
exercise,  and  clothing,  than  by  the 
apparently  more  scientific  application 
of,  or  resort  to,  the  pharmaceutist’s 
laboratory.  To  dispose  of  this  part 
of  our  subject,  I  have  directed  ray 
chemist  to  forward  you  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  the  wine  I  have  eulogized 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  ‘  Confes¬ 
sional.’  You  will  receive  also  some 
pills,  one  of  which  you  will  take  pre¬ 
viously  to  each  meal,  and  also  an 
occasional  relaxant;  (* separate  in¬ 
structions,  however,  and  several  sug¬ 
gestions  accompany  the  parcel,  to 
which  you  will  refer.)” 

“  Having  given  you  my  opinion  of 
your  case,  it  may  interest  you  to 
have  the  probable  causes  and  the 


*  Accompanying  the  medicines  were 
sent  full  directions,  and  several  prescrip¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  attacks  of 
flatulence,  obscure  vision,  mental  de¬ 
spondency,  restless  sleep,  &c. ;  but  as 
this  correspondence  is  inserted  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  general  application,  and 
as  the  treatment  of  all  cases  should  be 
modified  to  the  temperament  and  other 
peculiarities  of  age,  habits,  and  the  like, 
their  further  particularisation  would  be 
out  of  place. 
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nature  of  the  most  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  of  your  illness  explained. 

“  First,  with  regard  to  the  visual 
infirmity,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  a  frequent  symptom  of 
dyspepsia.  To  explain  what  it  can  be,' 
is  difficult;  it  must  proceed  from 
some  temporary  alteration  of  function ; 
it  appears  mostly  dependent  upon* 
sympathy  with  the  stomach.  The 
patient  will  experience  a  feeling  of 
oppression ;  there  will  be  a  desire  to 
disengage  flatus,  which,  if  ineffectual, 
will  be  followed  by  the  almost  imme¬ 
diate  attack  of  obscure  or  perverted 
vision.  Many  people  complain  of 
dimness  of  sight  when  invalided, 
which  will  improve  as  they  recover 
their  health. 

“  These  kind  of  attacks  usually 
come  on  after  a  fluid  meal,  (ocular 
spectres,  or  muscce  volitantes,'\  as 
they  are  called),  or  are  conse¬ 
quent  upon  an  ‘  empty  stomach ;  ’ 
empty  of  food,  but  distended  with 
wind.  Such  states  indicate  a  para¬ 
lysed  condition  of  the  muscular  power 
of  the  stomach ;  and  there  doubt¬ 
lessly  attends,  during  the  visionary 
attacks,  a  corresponding  loss  of  tone 
in  the  properties  of  the  retina,  or  optic 
nerve  of  the  eye,  or  local  spasm,  or 
possibly  some  temporary  ateration  in 
the  fluids  of  the  eye.  This  i  s  the  more 
probable,  as  medical  men  are  familiar 


*  The  following  explanation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  will  aid  the  intelligibility  of  this 
observation.  The  nerves  of  the  body 
establish  communication  through  each 
and  every  part  of  the  system,  but  there 
are  some  that  more  especially  connect 
the  brain,  stomach,  heart,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  structures.  An  impulse,  physical 
or  mental,  influences  these  structures  on 
the  instant  alike.  This  is  illustrated  by 
nausea,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or 
difficulty  of  breathing,  ensuing  upon  any 
mental  shock  ;  and  the  interruption  of 
the  several  senses,  on  any  stomachic  or 
other  disturbance. 

+  Sometimes  called  suffusio  scintillans, 
signifying  sparks  as  from  a  blow  ;  again 
they  are  ca-Wed  suffusio  coloris,  represent¬ 
ing  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 


with  the  strange  phenomena  of  day 
and  night  blindness,  or  far  and  near 
sightedness.  From  extreme  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  the  retina,  and  loss  of  tone  of 
the  iris,  or  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  person 
so  afflicted  cannot  bear  the  strong 
glare  of  day,  and  objects  consequently 
become  confused  in  their  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
persons  who  can  only  see  distinctly 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  light ; 
such  persons  must  use  the  artifice  of 
shades  and  strong  lights  ;  and  those 
annoyed  with  distant  and  close  powers 
only  of  seeing,  must  resort  to  appro¬ 
priate  glasses,  to  remedy  the  defect. 
I  have  known  many  people  who  have 
suffered  from  the  same  kind  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  yourself,  sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  approaching  attack,  as  to  resort 
to  means  in  time,  to  lessen,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  entirely  prevent,  the  severity 
of  the  occurrence.  Any  stimuli  that 
will  rouse  the  stomach  to  action,  such 
as  ammonia,  brandy,  or  ginger,  or  the 
prescription  enclosed,  will  act  alike 
on  the  organs  of  vision,  and  as  instan¬ 
taneously  repair  or  prevent  the  defect. 
To  restore  the  stomach  to  a  healthy 
state,  is  the  most  effectual  and  certain 
and  lasting  remedy.  In  fainting,  or  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  hy^sterical  fit,  the 
sight  will  fade,  or  objects  will  be  dis¬ 
cerned  but  indifferently  ;  and  whether 
it  proceed  from  a  suspension  of,  or  an 
!  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain,  it  the  more  frequently  can  be 
traced  to  a  corresponding  informality 
of  the  stomach,  and  must  be  relieved 
through  remedies  supplied  to  that  lat¬ 
ter  medium.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
I  but  as  your  general  health  improves, 
your  vision  will  also.  By  way  of  ex¬ 
pediting  relief,  it  is  better  to  close 
j  the  eyes,  or  adjourn  to  a  dark  cham¬ 
ber,  to  apply  stimuli  to  the  nostrils, 
such  as  sal  volatile,  aromatic  vinegar, 
snuff,  &c.  and  to  endeavour  to  arouse 
the  stomach  to  action  by  hot  water 
!  and  brandy,  tincture  of  ginger  and 
i  water,  spirits  of  lavender,  or  any 
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other  domestic  stimuli.  Cold  water 
may  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  occa¬ 
sionally  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  &c.  Persons 
accustomed  to  these  infirmities  should 
wear  green  or  blue  spectales.  The 
feverish  mouth,  the  loss  of  teeth,  and 
the  furred  tongue,  are  consequences 
of  a  disordered  stomach.  We  believe 
that  a  similar  condition  to  the  tongue 
pervades  the  interior  of  the  stomach ; 
and  when  the  teeth  decay  prema¬ 
turely,  it  may  be  presumed  that  their 
destruction  is  not  only  attributable  to 
the  morbid  secretion  of  the  stomach 
and  mouth,  but  to  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  nerves  and  vessels  that  support 
the  teeth.  They  are,  in  fact,  less 
vitalised,  and  consequently  less  able 
to  withstand  the  chemically  decom¬ 
posing  power  of  the  secretions.  We 
frequently  encounter  tooth-ache,  and 
internal  decay  of  the  tooth,  without 
destruction  of  the  enamel,  in  evidence 
of  the  above ;  but  where  caries  of 
the  tooth  is  entire,  commencing  from 
without,  it  mav  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  external  causes.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  how  those  teeth  which  are 
mostly  secured  from  atmospheric 
reach,  are  the  first  to  decay,  such  as 
the  back  and  larger  teeth. 

“Sleeplessness,  or  dreaming,  ap¬ 
pear  next  in  the  catalogue  of  your 
troubles.  Sleep  is  rarely  perfect  with 
any  of  us.  It  is  by  some  called  a 
function,  as  hunger,  thirst,  or  any 
other  property  of  the  body.  Gall, 
the  celebrated  phrenologist,  says, — 

‘  Sleep  is  merely  the  perfect  repose  of 
the  brain  in  health but  the  dys¬ 
peptic  and  hypochondriac  rarely  enjoy 
it.  The  brain  consists  of  a  plurality 
of  organs,  with,  consequently,  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  functions  ;  and  where  rest¬ 
lessness,  wanderings,  and  frightful 
dreams  disturb  the  rest  of  the  invalid, 
it  is  owing  to  the  partial  activity  of 
some  organ,  and  the  somnolency  of 
others.  Gall  says,  ‘  When,  in  sleep. 


particular  organs  in  animal  life  be¬ 
come  active,  the  sentiments  and  ideas 
which  depend  upon  them  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  awakened,  but  in  this  case 
the  activity  is  independent  of  the 
will.  When  one  organ  only  is  active, 
the  dream  is  simple ;  the  object  of 
our  love  is  embraced,  harmonious 
music  is  heard,  we  fight  our  enemies, 
accordingly  as  one  organ  or  another 
is  performing  its  functions.  The 
more  organs  that  are  in  activity  at 
once,  the  more  the  action  of  the  dream 
will  be  complicated  or  confused,  and 
the  more  incongruous  will  these  be. 
When  the  organs  are  fatigued  by  the 
waking  state  and  exertion,  we  usually 
do  not  dream  during  the  first  hours  of 
sleep,  at  least,  unless  the  brain  is  very 
irritable ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
organs  become  refreshed,  they  are 
more  disposed  to  enter  into  activity ; 
whence,  towards  the  approach  of 
rising,  we  dream  more,  and  with 
greater  vivacity.’  Dreaming  is  a  most 
interesting  subject  to  descant  upon, 
but  my  space,  and  perhaps  your  pa¬ 
tience  forbid  me  to  enlarge.  The 
object  herein  is  simply  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  and,  if  possible,  advise 
how  it  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  especially 
where  the  dreams  are  of  a  frightful 
nature.  Some  people  never  go  to 
bed  without  dreaming ;  others  there 
are  who  never  dream.  Many  people, 
accustomed  to  horrible  imaginations 
during  sleep,  acquire  a  habit  and  a 
way  of  awakening  themselves.  Dr. 
Reid,  finding  himself  subject  to  such, 
determined  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
remembering  the  dangers  he  dreamt 
of  were  imaginary,  and  always  threw 
himself  down  a  precipice  near  which 
he  dreamt  he  was  standing,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  illusion.  Dr.  Beattie, 
also,  when  dreaming  himself  in  dan¬ 
ger  upon  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  and 
reflecting  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
such  pranks,  and  might  therefore  be 
dreaming,  determined  to  awaken  him¬ 
self  by  pitching  over,  and  did  so  with 
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success.  Opiates  or  sedatives  are  oc¬ 
casionally  necessary  to  procure  sleep, 
the  want  of  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
only  symptom  of  ill  health,  yet  the 
symptoms  so  dreaded  by  the  sufferer, 
that  such  a  resource,  though  so  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  consequences,  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Sleeplessness  or  dreaming 
is  always  dependent  upon  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  local  or  sympathetic 
irritability,  and  the  cause  must  be 
removed  before  the  effect  can  be 
cured. 

“  The  afore-named  symptoms  are 
mostly  to  be  charged  to  indigestion. 
In  my  work  on  ‘  Hints  to  the  Ner¬ 
vous,’  several  suggestions  will  be 
found  touching  this  point.  Sleeping 
on  soft  beds  and  being  too  much 
clothed,  engender  dreams ;  hence 
the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  have  two  beds ;  and  during 
the  night  to  remove  from  one  to  the 
other  :  a  cold  air  bath,  made  by  fan¬ 
ning  the  door  against  the  person 
is  occasionally  serviceable.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  as  your  health  im¬ 
proves,  refreshing  sleep,  like  easy 
digestion,  will  be  restored  to  you. 
Every  man  of  middle  age  must  have 
experienced  the  effect  of  Hte  dinners 
and  suppers  in  disturbing  his  repose; 
and  few  of  us  at  that  period,  or  past 
it,  desire  to  pay  so  severe  a  penalty 
for  so  questionable  a  gratification. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  more 
or  less  his  own  physician,  by  select¬ 
ing  what  agrees  with  him  ;  and  he 
deserves  but  little  commiseration, 
who,  knowing  what  awaits  a  gorge, 
or  any  species  of  dissipation,  has  not 
the  fortitude  to  withstand  it,  and  who 
chooses  to  encounter  hours  of  sleep¬ 
less  misery  for  the  gratification  of  his 
morbid  inclinations. 

“  Y  ou  ask  if  smoking  and  snuffing  be 
injurious?  If  carried  to  excess,  cer¬ 
tainly;  but  in  very  rare  instances  are 
they  at  all  useful  or  conducive  to 
health.  I  consider  snuff  less  hurtful 
than  smoking,  and  benefit  has  accrued 


from  ‘  snuffing’  to  persons  suffering 
from  head-ache,  faulty  vision,  or  other 
affections  of  the  eyes,  by  the  secretion 
it  encourages  from  the  membranes  of 
the  nose.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose, 
as  some  people  believe,  that  the  snuff 
gets  into  the  head :  it  will  occa¬ 
sionally  produce  head-ache  by  irri¬ 
tating  or  ‘  stupifying’  the  nerves  of 
the  nose,  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
brain ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  of 
the  snuff  getting  into  the  head.  It 
is  more  likely  to  descend  into  the 
throat,  and  thence  into  the  stomach, 
which  it  will  nauseate,  and  produce 
also  the  same  consequences  as  swal¬ 
lowing  the  saliva  impregnated  with 
tobacco  from  smoking.  Hence  the 
mischief  of  smoking.  If  exhaustion 
be  not  produced  by  excessive  spit¬ 
ting,  the  fume  of  the  pipe  or  segar  is 
inhaled,  or  the  saliva  that  is  neces¬ 
sarily  furnished  is  swallowed ;  and  as 
neither  tobacco  smoke  nor  water  are 
wholesome,  the  medicinal  effects  of 
breathing  the  one,  and  gulping  the 
other,  quickly  manifest  themselves. 
In  the  ‘  Pharmacopoeia,’  the  following 
are  stated  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
plant  tobacco:  ‘narcotic,  sedative, 
diuretic,  emetic,  cathartic,  errhine,  a 
violent  poison,  whether  externally 
applied,  or  taken  in  the  stomach  to 
cheat  ourselves.’  If  we  think  that 
what  may  be  taken  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  is  poisonous,  that  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  small  proportions,  and 
without  any  specific  intention  beyond 
killing  time,  cannot  be  altogether 
harmless.  The  perpetual  dripping 
wears  the  stone  away.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  may  do  with  impunity  what 
others  dare  not  attempt.  Many  in¬ 
dividuals  digest  better  wdien  asleep 
than  awake.  I  once  knew  a  man 
whose  appetite  was  enormous,  and 
yet  he  was  one  who  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  Upon  observing  to  him  upon 
the  quantity  he  ate  for  supper,  and 
hinting  the  probability  of  his  stomach 
suffering  from  the  excessive  labour 
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imposed,  he  coolly  replied,  What 
cared  he  so  long  as  he  slept.  He 
added.  He  should  know  nothing  of 
it.  I  do  not  forbid  the  indulgence 
of  the  pipe  or  the  segar, — it  is  the 
abuse  I  chiefly  oppose ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  the  real  advantages  or' 
salubrity  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

“  I  now  have  arrived  at  the  last 
query  you  have  proposed  to  me, — 

^  What  is  this  nervousness  ?’  It  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  dreaming,  but 
with  this  difference :  dreaming  is  a 
partial  or  entire  activity  of  some  or 
many  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
but  with  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  will  or  judgment  that  should  direct 
them.  Nervousness  is  a  similar  mor¬ 
bid  perversion  of  the  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  will  or  judgment,  which,  from 
being  alike  diseased,  a  like  c/mos  reigns. 
In  dreaming,  the  judgment  is  asleep  ; 
in  nervousness,  it  is  morbid  with  the 
rest  of  the  properties  of  the  mind. 
Dependent  as  the  mind  is  upon  moral 
restraint — amenable  also  as  it  is  to 
education  through  the  senses, — it  also 
owes  its  healthy  or  disturbed  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  state  of  the  body ;  and 
hence,  as  the  latter  is  perfect,  nearly 
so  are  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  overcome  the  peculiar  fear  and 
timidities  of  your  misgivings,  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  hints  conveyed  in  my 
Other  publications,  or  to  a  subsequent 
letter.  I  am  more  desirous  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  you  my  belief  in  the 
old  axiom,  that  only  to  be  found  is — 
‘  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano and 
your  first  step  must  be  to  till  the  soil 
wherein  the  mind  is  imbedded. 

“  Here  must  end  my  disquisition 
on  the  causes  of  your  disturbed  state 
of  existence.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  medicinal  resources  of  which  I 
have  put  you  in  possession,  and  in 
closing  this  part  of  our  correspon¬ 
dence,  I  reply  to  your  last  question, 
as  to  how  you  should  live  ?  It  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  answer, 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  you 


my  notion  of  how  an  invalid  should 
live.  Much  must  of  course  depend 
upon  capacity.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  difference  between  the  powers  of 
the  stomach  of  individuals,  both  in 
health  and  in  sickness.  Many  men 
are  by  nature  gourmands,  and  yet 
have  good  health.  To  compel  or  re¬ 
quest  one  such  individual  so  to  abridge 
his  diet,  or  his  quantum,  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unjust.  It  may  be 
offensive  to  a  delicate  individual  to 
see  his  neighbour  partake  plentifully  of 
every  dish ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘How  that  man  gourmandises!’ 
but  it  is  not  the  less  offensive  to  the 
good  feeder  to  behold  his  next  handed 
companion  delicately  pick  and  peck 
what  would  scarcely  satisfy  a  sparrow. 
Notwithstanding,  neither  infringe  any 
law,  so  long  as  no  sensible  or  apparent 
ill  consequences  follow.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  persons  in  feeble 
health  ;  but  where  illness  or  any  other 
unpleasantness  ensues,  it  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  diet  is  too  profuse  and 
generous,  or  too  spare  and  innutri¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  said,  that  what  is 
relished  will  never  do  harm ;  the  idea 
is  an  erroneous  one,  as  the  patient 
will  sooner  or  later  learn.  That  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  relative 
digestibility  of  the  several  kinds  of 
diet,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
having  myself  been  an  invalid,  and 
having  also  encountered  many  of  the 
symptoms  that  have  harassed  you, 
and  having  happily  rid  myself  of  them, 
I  believe  I  can  cater  for  others,  and 
to  their  advantage.  I  invariably  go 
armed  with  some  leading  maxims, 
such  as  the  following: — I  consider 
too  great  a  quantity  of  fluids  hurtful, 
whether  in  the  form  of  tea,  coffee, 
milk,  wine,  beer,  or  water.  The 
quantity  of  liquids  I  allow  myself  per 
diem,  approaches  the  following :  — 
half- pint  at  breakfast,—  same  at  din¬ 
ner, — same  at  tea, — same  at  supper, 
and  seldom  more.  I  carefully  note 
the  effects  of  every  kind  of  food.  I 
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avoid  those  which  have  produced  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences,  and  select 
those  which  best  agree  with  me.  My 
experience  speaks  in  favour  of  fresh 
meats,  fresh  vegetables,  and  mild 
drinks.  My  book,  called  ‘  Hints  to 
the  Nervous,’ contains  a  good  analysis, 
to  which  I  refer  you,  as  you  will  find 
it  enclosed  with  this  packet.  I  have 
for  years  past  made  a  breakfast  of  the 
‘Farinaceous F ood  that  agrees  ama¬ 
zingly  with  me.  I  do  not  deny  my¬ 
self,  in  moderation,  the  better  things 
of  this  life,  such  as  wine,  malt  liquor, 
and,  when  necessity  or  convenience 
urge,  I  do  not  turn  from  the  whole- 
somer  kind  of  stimuli.  With  regard 
to  the  importance  of  exercise,  air, 
clothing,  and  bathing,  f  you  surely 
must  know  my  sentiments ;  if  not,  I 
must  again  refer  you  to  my  various 


publications.  And  now,  my  friend, 
for  the  present,  permit  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  myself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  J.  C. 


By  way  of  concluding  the  “  Con¬ 
fessions”  that  are  here  offered  as 
intending  to  convey  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  minor  evils  of  a  town 
life,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  last  patient  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  weeks.  Without 
arrogating  to  my  services  more  than 
common  probabilities,  it  is  due  in 
justice  to  the  good  sense  of  my  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  to  the  rationality  of 
my  own  views,  to  state,  that  the  case 
ended  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties. 


A  FBW  PARTING  WORDS  ON  BATHING. 


I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the 
medical  efficacy  of  bathing  in  its  va¬ 
rious  forms,  a  full  exposition  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a  little  pamphlet 
called  “Hints  on  Bathing,”  and  which 
may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  at  my 
establishment,  as  advertised.  The 
curious  may  be  desirous  to  know 
whether  and  how  Bathing  is  useful  in 
the  ailments  that  gave  rise  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Confessional.  I  will 
briefly  describe  tbe  sensations  expe¬ 
rienced  upon  taking  a  warm  or  vapour 
bath,  and  also  the  physical  effects 
they  produce.  Upon  entering  a  warm 
bath,  the  heat  of  which  should  be 
98°  Fahrenheit,  the  bather  is  quite 
sensible  that  he  is  going  into  another 
temperature — in  fact,  upon  first  im¬ 
mersing  the  feet,  there  is  felt  a  desire 
to  withdraw  them,  but  a  minute’s  sub¬ 
mersion  reconciles  the  bather  to  the 
change.  As  the  entire  body  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  increased  warmth, 
a  most  delightful  languor  steals  over 


*  Hard’s. 

t  See  “  Hints  on  Bathing,”  by  self 
to  he  obtained  for  the  asking,  at  o,  New 
liroad  Street. 


the  w'hole  frame — in  five  or  six  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  perspiration  oozes  from  the 
forehead  and  face,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  at  the  same  time  beina:  in- 

O 

creased  perhaps  twenty  pulses  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  yet  gushing  on  most  freely 
and  softly,  perturbed  feelings  of  the 
mind  gradually  subside  (if  any-  exist), 
and  a  kindly  train  of  thought  takes 
their  place.  The  reader  may  be  as- 
sursd  this  is  not  a  flattering  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  perfect  state  of  ease  the 
body  is  in,  floating  as  it  were  in  a 
most  yielding  material,  and  so  diffe¬ 
rent  to  tbe  state  of  bed  quietude 
( which  is  some  people’s  climacteric  of 
delight),  unencumbered  by  weight  of 
clothes,  and  with  fairy^-like  ability  to 
turn  in  any  direction  from  the  buoy- 
ancy'^  of  the  body,  conveys  an  idea 
that  were  life  to  last  for  ever  in  such 
delight,  it  would  transcend  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  Mahomet’s  fabled  Paradise. 
Hence  in  all  instances  of  mental  or 
pby'^sical  irritability,  of  disordered 
feelings  of  head  or  body,  the  warm 
bath  is  the  readiest  and  most  gentle 
antidote — it  is  oftentimes  the  better 
balm  “  to  a  mind  diseased,”  than 
all  the  “  Mandragora,”  “  Poppy,”  or 
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llypnoioghts  (?')  of  creation.  Twelve, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  passed 
in  this  manner  determine  the  dream, 
else  man  might  exclaim,  —  There 
surely  can  be  no  so  pleasant  way  of 
sleeping  into  death !  After  resting 
awhile,  drying  the  person,  and  dress¬ 
ing,  the  sensations  of  refreshment 
and  comfort  are  indescribable.  The 
limbs  feel  supple  and  yet  invigorated 
— the  mind  is  clearer,  judges  more 
rationally  of  things,  and  the  spirits 
are  more  lastingly  elevated  than 
from  the  excitement  of  internal  sti¬ 
muli.  I  had  it  from  a  respectable 
merchant  living  in  London,  who  had 
vast  speculations  at  stake,  and  was 
daily  hearing  of  severe  losses,  that  he 
found  tranquillity  of  mind  only  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  warm  bath,  and  he 
verily  believes  that,  during  his  state 
of  uncertainty,  he  should  have  de¬ 
stroyed  himself,  were  it  not  for  the 
comfort  and  calming  influence  of  the 
bath— this  gentleman  used  for  se¬ 
veral  weeks  to  take  a  warm  bath 
almost  every  night.  The  practice  is 
not  recommended  to  be  universal, 
but  cases  of  powerful  excitation  will 
defy  even  otherwise  exhaustive  mea¬ 
sures.  A  bath  may  be  safely  taken 
by  an  invalid  two  or  three  times  a 
week ;  and  in  good  health  once  in  a 
week,  or  at  least  once  a  fortnight  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  retain  it,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  salutary  clean¬ 
liness.  Having  done  even  imper¬ 


fect  justice  to  the  warm  bath,  how 
must  the  noviciate  be  told  of  the 
talismanic  spell  of  the  vapour  bath, 
in  blinding  man  to  his  heart’s  troubles 
and, his  body’s  sorrows.  The  snuff 
enthusiast  and  Havannah  worshipper, 
lacking  words  to  immortalise  the  two 
odious  and  execrable  (to  some  few, 
or  perchance  many)  habits  of  snuffing 
and  smoking,  would  not  for  worlds 
possibly  (except  they  needed  them) 
forego  their  pinch  or  whiff,  feeling 
sensible  that  to  them,  one  or  two  of 
the  charms  of  life  dwelt  therein.  To 
be  “  stewed  in  steam”  savouring  of 
mint  or  Marjoram,  or  American  (?) 
exotics,  where  shall  counsel’s  opinion 

be  found  to  corroborate  such  a  luxury? 

— — 

The  properties  of  the  vapour  bath 
in  assuaging  pain,  in  cleansing  the 
skin,  and  in  removing  internal  ob¬ 
structions,  are  immense.  The  vapour, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  inhaled ;  re¬ 
spiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and 
absorption,  are  all  influenced  by  it ; 
each  process  is  quickened,  whereby 
hindrances  that  existed  before  in  the 
performance  of  any  one  is  overcome, 
and  invalids  of  years’  suffering  under 
some  circumstances,  have  thrown  off 
the  mantle  of  sickness  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  single  course.  See, 
however,  the  Prospectus,  also  a  little 
work  of  mine  on  the  “  Salubrity  of 
Gravesend,  and  on  Warm  and  Cold 
Bathing,”  &c. 


ON  CORPULENCY.— OBBSIT^b 


“  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat.” — Julius  Ccesar. 


Leanness  and  Obesity  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  which,  more  or  less,  interfere 
with  health.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  define  exactly  to  what  degree  they 
both  may  act  without  producing  ill 
consequences,  for  we  see  both  spare 
and  corpulent  men  arrive  at  old  age, 
and  retain  health  to  the  last.  Some 
persons  have  a  pre-disposition,  with¬ 
out  our  being  able  to  explain  the 
cause,  to  assume  both  shapes,  but  the 
instances  are  more  numerous  where 
many  of  the  comforts  of  existence  are 
abridged  thereby,  and  where  morbid 


changes  ensue  that  lessen  or  embitter 
life.  ,The  physiological  description 
of  fat  is,  that  it  is  furnished  by  the 
blood,  and  dispersed  in  the  mucous 
web-work  of  the  system  in  the  form 
of  drops ;  that  it  abounds  in  some 
parts  more  than  others,  and  varies  in 
consistence;  its  use  is  to  lubricate 
the  solids,  and  to  facilitate  their 
movements,  and  it  doubtlessly  con¬ 
tributes  to  improve  the  form.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  early  and  matured 
life.  In  children  it  is  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
H 
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it  is  not  in  all  cases  disconnected  with 
the  viscera,  when  its  presence  may  be 
inferred  from  a  disposition  in  a  child 
to  lethargy  or  laborious  breathing. 
Fat  persons,  whether  young  or  old, 
are  generally  more  even-tempered 
than  lean  ones ;  indeed,  a  fretful  and 
peevish  person  is  rarely  corpulent. 

The  plumpness  of  children  usually 
subsides  as  they  advance  towards 
puberty;  nature  furnishes  exceptions, 
of  which  many  curious  examples  are 
on  record.  A  German  female  child 
was  exhibited  in  Paris,  who  at  her 
birth  weighed  13  pounds,  at  six 
months  42,  and  at  four  years  150. 
Her  strength  and  size  increased  with 
her  growth.  At  six  years  of  age  she 
was  able  to  lift  her  mother.  She 
continued  in  good  health,  and  was 
of  a  lively  temperament.  When  a 
woman,  she  weighed  450  pounds,  and 
was  able  to  lift  in  each  hand  250 
pounds.  Her  breathing  was  short 
when  proceeding  up  any  ascent. 
Many  similar  instances  are  known, 
but  as  this  paper  relates  chiefly  to 
corpulency,  which  seldom  occurs  be¬ 
fore  puberty,  the  further  inquiry  is 
left  to  the  curious  who  may  desire  to 
dip  into  the  history  of  Nature’s  Mon¬ 
strosities.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
as  the  mind  receives  a  new  impetus, 
either  from  the  change  of  position  in 
life,  such  as  starting  in  the  world,  or 
in  the  formation  of  attachments,  the 
bodily  development  is  materially  in¬ 
fluenced.  Take  a  boy  from  home, 
where  he  has  enjoyed  all  the  care  and 
comfort  of  independence,  and  insub¬ 
jection  to  control — impose  upon  him 
a  particular  study,  and  nothing  is  so 
soon  likely  to  “  pull  down  his  fat.” 
Agitate  another  by  the  turmoils  of 
love,  or  the  pleasures  of  town,  and  it 
will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  effects 
of  mental  anxiety, ’or  dissipation,  will 
have  traced  furrows  in  the  cheek,  and 
have  wasted  symmetrical  plumpness. 

Corpulency  comes  on  usually  when 
the  energies  of  man  are  slackened, 
from  a  non-necessity  of  exertion, 
activity  and  fatigue.  Indolence,  free 
living,  and  an  easy  mind,  are  powerful 
producers  of  obesity.  Men  who  are 
born  to  work,  seldom  attain  to  any  of 
the  last-mentioned  conditions  until 
they  have  passed  the  half-way  stage 
of  existence. 

The  division  may  fairly  be  made, 


by  opposing  the  last  twenty  to  the 
first  forty,  for  it  is  rarely  until  the 
expiration  of  the  latter,  that  the 
fagging  of  life  ceases.  There  are 
exceptions ;  and  particular  callings 
furnish  them,  such  as  the  inn -keeper, 
hall-porters,  draymen,  and  coach¬ 
men,  cum  mult  is  aliis,  who  get  fat 
early  in  life,  and  maintain  the  same 
to  the  end  of  it.  Weight  and  width 
are,  however,  no  indifferent  standards 
of  health  or  disease.  Cullen  con¬ 
siders  corpulence  to  be  a  malady 
only  when  it  renders  persons,  from  a 
difficult  respiration,  uneasy  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  inability  of  exercise, 
unfit  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
life  to  others ;  but  unwieldy  persons, 
fat-bellied  individuals,  are  deprived 
of  very  many  of  the  enjoyments  of 
existence,  and  are  saddled  with  a 
large  proportion  of  its  annoyances. 
It  is  pleasing  to  one’s  vanity  to 
possess  an  embonpomt”  to  be  told 
how  well  we  look,  hov/  stout  we  get, 
and  to  receive  many  of  the  other 
little  compliments,  such  as,  “  the 
world  uses  you  well,”  or,  “  one  need 
not  ask  you  how  you  are,”  &c.  Who 
feels  not  a  pride  in  telling  his  tailor, 
when  ordering  a  new  habit,  that  he 
must  be  re-measured  ?  that  he  has 
outgrown  his  last  ?  These,  and  there 
are  many  others,  console  a  man  for 
his  burthen  ;  but,  at  last,  kindnesses 
are  outweighed  by  inconveniences. 

Fat,  it  has  been  stated,  accumu¬ 
lates  in  various  parts  of  the  body; 
and  some  individuals  are  more  prone 
to  produce  it  than  others ;  but  where 
it  arises  from  excess  of  nourishment 
and  ease,  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  out¬ 
side  and  in,  engrosses  the  bulk  of  it. 
In  these  days  of  pictorial  illustration, 
no  book  is  complete  without  such 
aid.  The  sketch  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  will  save  much  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  represents  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  namely,  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  omentum.  The  process 
of  digestion  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained  (see  page  7).  The  stomach 
is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen — on  the  right,  bounded  by 
the  liver ;  on  the  left,  by  the  spleen, 
whilst  itself  rests  upon  the  intestines. 
The  intestines  are  divided  into  small 
and  large,  the  latter  of  which  encircle 
the  former.  Appended  to  the  sto- 
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mach,  is  a  flap  of  membranous  and 
fatty  structure,  called  the  omentum, 
vulgarly  the  apron.  The  omentum 
varies  in  extent  and  thickness ;  but 
in  fat  persons  it  attains  an  enormous 
size,  usually  concealing  all  below 
the  ’  stomach.  In  the  above  draft, 
the  large  intestines  are  drawn  aside, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  omentum 
raised  up  to  exhibit  its  thickness,  the 
engraving  representing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  viscera  of  a  corpulent 
man. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  large  intes¬ 
tine,  or  colon,  divided  into  the 
ascending  portion,  the  transverse,  the 
descending,  and  the  rectum.  A  the 
ascending;  B  the  transverse,  that 
portion  passing  under  the  stomach 
and  pancreas  ;  C  the  descending,  and 
D  the  rectum ;  E  the  small  intes¬ 
tines  ;  F  the  liver  ;  G  the  stomach  ; 
H  the  omentum ;  I  the  spleen ;  K 
the  sternum  and  ribs,  the  lower  flaps 
of  the  integuments  or  covering  of  the 
abdomen  being  turned  down,  with 
cut  edges,  to  exhibit  their  thickness. 
Now  corpulency,  when  ensuing  from 
free  living,  inactivity,  or  disease,  may 
thus  be  traceable.  The  stomach,  from 
habit,  becomes  enlarged,  through  re¬ 
ceiving  large  quantities  of  food,  also 


from  the  dilatation  it  undergoes,  from 
having  poured  into  it  corresponding 
quantities  of  fluid.  The  process  of 
digestion  may,  or  may  not  be  pro¬ 
perly  completed ;  at  all  events,  a 
greater  portion  of  nourishment  is 
provided,  and  taken  up  into  the 
system.  Unless  it  is  carried  off  by 
perspiration,  or  the  other  secretions,  it 
necessarily  becomes  deposited  some¬ 
where,  and,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  omentum  and  the  surface  are  the 
most  ready  receptacles.  The  same 
mode  of  life  being  followed,  the  ag¬ 
gregation,  like  the  snow-ball,^  that 
accumulates  as  it  travels,  continues, 
until  its  own  weight  and  composition 
“  o’ertop  itself  and  tumble.”  In 
other  words,  when  the  receptacles 
can  hold  no  more,  other  structures, 
such  as  the  heart,  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  muscles, 
themselves  become  the  depositories 
of  fat.  Their  several  functions  are 
necessarily  impeded ;  and  hence  we 
have  difficult  breathing,  sense  of  con¬ 
stant  oppression,  languid  circulation, 
and  with  them,  their  train  of  nervous 
disturbance,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
death.  As  corpulency  is  progressing, 
the  process  of  digestion  meets  with 
many  obstacles.  The  distention  of 
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the  abdomen  stretches  the  muscles 
that  perform  a  very  important  part. 
They  become  attenuated,  intermixed 
with  fat,  and  ultimately  lose  all  power. 
Life  is  not  merely  sustained  by  a 
mysterious  and  undiscovered  power ; 
our  several  structures  have  all  cer¬ 
tain  duties  to  perform,  and  these  are 
known  to  us.  The  stomach  digests 
the  food,  which  goes  through  the 
intestinal  channel,  not  by  its  own 
gravity,  but  by  the  muscular  move¬ 
ments  or  contractions  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  themselves,  that  keep  up  a 
movement  called  the  peristaltic  action . 
The  intestines,  particularly  the  large, 
whose  office  is  chiefly  to  receive  and 
get  rid  of  the  refuse  of  the  food, 
become,  from  the  abundant  supply, 
and  the  chemical  decomposition  it 
undergoes,  distended,  and  like  the 
abdominal  muscles,  thinned  and  in¬ 
terlarded  with  fat,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  much  debilitated.  Hence 
there  is  always  a  quantity,  more  or 
less,  of  flatus,  or  wind  in  the  large 
intestines  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
sonorous  and  hollow  sound  percep¬ 
tible  when  a  stout  person  strikes  his 
abdomen  with  his  hand.  Digestion 
thus  becomes  impaired.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  that  ensue  are  loss  of  nervous 
energy,  the  usual  tone  giving  way  to 
an  irritable  condition,  that  accounts 
for  restless  nights,  a  morbid  state  of 
the  imagination,  irregular  and  strange 
feelings,  and  a  host  of  other  disagree¬ 
able,  and  oftentimes  fatal,  concomi¬ 
tants.  A  remarkable  feature  in  very 
stout  persons,  is  the  almost  constant 
lax,  or  loose  state  of  the  bowels. 
The  evacuations  are  usually  scanty, 
and  always  exceedingly  offensive. 
I'he  patient,  for  such  he  becomes,  is 
constantly  annoyed  with  flatus,  and 
his  body  gives’  forth  a  peculiar  and 
unpleasant  odour.  The  death  of 
these  “tons  of  men”  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  apoplexy,  absolute  suffo¬ 
cation,  or  rupture  of  the  heart.  So 
much  for  the  picture  of  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  result  of  obesity. 

Corpulency  has  ever  been  a  pro¬ 
lific  theme  for  merriment  as  well  as 
congratulation.  It  certainly  signifies 
good  living  and  worldly  prosperity, 
and  we  naturally  think  something 
wanting  when  a  man  is  not  well  fill¬ 
ed  out.  “  Lean  as  a  latli,"  is  an 
old  .saying,  any  thing  hut  congratula¬ 


tory  to  the  person  it  may  be  applied 
to. 

It  is  drolly  related  that  Mr.  B - , 

of  Bath,  an  immensely  corpulent  man, 
desirous  of  going  by  the  mail  to  Lon¬ 
don,  ensconced  himself  before  the 
arrival  of  other  passengers  inside  the 
coach.  Upon  his  presence  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  being  found  also  that 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle,  and  upon  his  refusing 
to  pay  for  more  than  one  place,  or  to 
get  out,  to  end  the  altercation,  the 
horses  were  quietly  taken  off,  and  put 
to  another  coach,  which  went  to  its 
destination.  Mr.  B - thought  him¬ 

self  secure,  and  fell  asleep,  but  on 
awaking  in  the  morning,  found  he  had 
been  left  at  the  inn-yard  in  Bath. 
There  are  many  remarkably  fat  men 
in  London  who  hail  in  vain  our  street 
omnibuses,  except  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  taken  as  lumber,  or 
splitting  themselves  into  two  or  three 
fares. 

Fat  men  have  their  full  share  of 
ridicule  thrown  upon  them.  A  cele¬ 
brated  antiquary  named  Grose  was 
besought  by  a  butcher  to  proclaim 
that  he  dealt  with  him,  and  the  pa- 
viors  cried,  as  he  ponderously  trod 
over  their  work,  “  God  bless  you. 
Sir.”  The  epitaph  on  Dr.  Stafford 
contained  the  following  witticism — 

“  Take  heed,  O  good  traveller,  and 
do  not  tread  hard, 

For  here  lies  Dr,  Stafford  in  all 
this  church-yard.” 

Happy  is  he  from  whose  nose  a 
plummet  will  drop  the  perpendicular 
to  the  toe’s  tip,  A  man  is  made  of 
head,  trunk  and  limbs,  and  although 
the  line  of  beauty  is  discoverable  in 
curves,  he  is  decidedly  considered 
the  smartest  and  handsomest  whose 
figure  is  erect  and  firm.  Shakspeare 
proposes  a  question  to  Falstaff — that 
“  globe  of  sinful  continents,” — “  How 
long  is’t  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  saw’st 
thine  own  knee  ?” 

The  chief  justice  thus  rebukes  the 
same  redoubtable  hero — “  the  huge 
hill  of  flesh”— 

“  Have  you  not  a  dry  hand — a  de¬ 
creasing  leg — an  increasing  belly  ? 
Is  not  your  voice  broken — your  wind 
short — your  chin  double — your  wit 
single?  Fye — fye — fye.  Sir  John.” 
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The  inconveniences  of  corpulency, 
“  domestic  and  foreign,”  must  be  well 
known  to  those  suffering  from  it. 

The  contents  of  the  abdomen  have 
been  described ;  a  brief  description 
of  the  external  parts  will  help  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  corpulency.  An  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  state  of 
abdominal  covering  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  disease  in  the  parts  underneath. 
The  modern  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  diseases  of  the  chest  by 
exploration,  as  by  the  stethoscope 
and  visual  examination,  is  equally 
applicable  and  useful  in  enlarged  or 
diseased  abdomens. 

The  covering  of  the  abdomen  con¬ 
sists  of  the  common  integuments, 
such  as  the  inner  membrane  or  peri¬ 
toneum,  the  mucous  web-work  where 
the  fat  is  deposited,  and  the  muscles. 
The  latter,  as  they  exercise  the  most 
important  function,  namely,  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  action  of  the  intestines, 
are  well  exhibited  in  the  following 
engraving  — 


It  represents  a  view  of  one  side 
entire,  and  the  other  stripped  of  the 
skin.  The  belly  is  usually  divided 
into  regions,  the  names  of  which 
would  only  perplex  the  general 
reader.  In  the  above-drawing  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  is 
well  exhibited ;  the  chief  muscles  on 
either  side  of  the  lineu  a/ba^  the  lines 
down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
are  the  longitudinal  ones,  each  called 


the  rectus ;  it  is  divided  into  bodies, 
which  impart  additional  strength  that 
could  not  well  exist  if  it  were  one 
long  muscle.  The  following  are  the 
references  : — A. — the  rectus  muscle 
seen  through  the  skin.  B. — the 
same  stripped  of  ditto.  C. — the  lines 
shewing  the  division  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  D. — the  navel.  E.  and  F. 
— the  external  and  internal  oblique 
muscles ;  the  use  of  these  muscles 
tends  to  compress  the  abdomen  and 
facilitate  the  movements  of  the  body 
in  stooping  or  preserving  the  erect 
posture.  In  corpulent  persons,  the 
fat  accumulates  in  the  cellular  web, 
and  consequently  distends  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  by  intermixing  also  with 
the  muscular  fibres,  lessens  the  mus¬ 
cular  power,  at  last  rendering  it 
wholly  useless.  When  distention 
“  can  no  farther  go,”  the  viscera, 
such  as  the  large  intestines,  the 
omentum,  heart  and  other  structures, 
if  they  keep  not  pace  with  the  sur¬ 
face,  receive  the  deposit  of  fat;  these 
changes  impede  the  several  actions : 
and  if  the  system  holds  out,  water 
is  effused  in  the  cavities,  and  hence 
we  have  dropsy  and  its  concomi¬ 
tants. 

Where  extraordinary  thinness  pre¬ 
vails,  the  muscles  in  like  manner 
lose  their  power  from  deficient  nou¬ 
rishment  furnished  to  them,  and  so 
transparent  do  the  coverings  of  the 
abdomen  become,  that  the  peristaltic 
action  or  clock-work-like  movement 
of  the  intestines  underneath  is  ren¬ 
dered  visible. 

It  is  worthy  of  every  person’s  atten¬ 
tion,  to  note  when  they  are  becoming 
suddenly  fat.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  individual  to  make  weight 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  or  two,  or 
even  three,  per  week.  I  have  known 
numbers  of  individuals  who  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  have  out¬ 
grown  acquaintanceship  from  their 
porpoise  progressivement.  With  a 
view  of  familiarising  the  reader  to 
the  meaning  of  my  matter,  I  avail 
I  myself  again  of  the  assistance  of  il¬ 
lustrations. 

Corpulency,  like  Shakspeare’s 
“  Life,”  may  be  divided  into  stages. 
The  obesity  of  some  infants  is  so  re¬ 
markable,  that  scarcely  a  bone  can 
be  felt.  There  are  few  families  but 
can  attest  the  fact. 
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At  first  the  infant." 


“  And  then  the  whining  school-hoy - 

- creeping  like  siiail.’* 


Boz’s  delineation  of  the  “fat  boy”  is  the 
parent  of  the  above  sketch  ;  such  youtlis 
are  generally  heavy  and  drowsy,  and 
rarely  attain  scholastic  eminence. 

“  The  fat  young  lady.” 


And  tfan  the  lover.” 


With  the  illustration,  of  the  lover, 
the  soldier,  and  the  last  scene  of  all,  a 
story  is  connected.  It  represents  the 
changes  encountered  by  on  individual 
who  ran  the  variations  from  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  lean  kine,  to  a  rivalry  with  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Lambert. 

Our  hero  at  school  was  thin  as  a  pea- 
stalk.  Among  the  juvenile  amusements 
of  those  days,  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
selected  by  the  master  to  encourage  me¬ 
mory  and  elocution.  Our  friend  essayed 
the  fretful  Cassius  with  “lean  and  hungry 
look,”  and  was  no  indifferent  representa¬ 
tive  of  Brutus’  friend. 


Then  the  sohlier  ”  !  ! 
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Apt  in  his  parts,  he  in  due  time  at¬ 
tained  the  head  of  the  first  form,  and 
although  he  reflected  little  credit  on  his 
feeding,  he’added  honour  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  his  mental  abilities  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  Time  glided  on,  and - 

was  an  adventurer  in  the  world,  and  at 
this  period,  age  twenty. 


— - - A  nil  then  the  justice ; 

In  fair  round  beUy.  ” 


In  continuation  of  our  history:  it  has 
been  said,  and  Shakspeare,  the  authority 
for  all  pithy  and  valuable  apophthegms, 
thus  words  it:  “A  friend  i’  the  court  is 
better  than  a  penny  in  purse.''  Blessed 
with  but  little  property,  but  gifted  with 
an  enterprising  and  somewhat  martial 
disposition,  a  military  appointment  was 
solicited  in  a  quarter,  where  from  kin¬ 
ship,  claims  were  entitled  to  respect. 


The  W - g  Landlady.  (See  “  Wadd 

on  Oorymlency.”) 


The  application  was  rewarded  by  a  civil 
gift.  A  warmer  and  more  congenial  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  ressential  for  lank  and  spare 
persons),  received,  in  due  form  and  time, 

Mr _ Fortune  adopted  him  as  her 

protege,  and  he  was  not  long  a  stranger 
to  the  luxuries,  enjoyments,  and  licen¬ 
tiousnesses  of  human  life.  Each  letter 
to  his  mother  city,  for  he  was  born  within 
“Bow-bell  sound,"  told  of  health  and 
success.  Indeed  it  appeared,  as  if  to  atone 
for  his  early  misapplication  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  every  thing  he 
took,  as  well  as  what  he  touched,  turned 
to  advantage.  He  was  growing  stout  as 
well  as  rich. 


the  s-’ixth  aqf'. 


(Louis  le  Gros. —The  monarch  was 
so  corpulent  that  he  had  a  half-circle  cut 
out  of  his  dining-table  to  allow  for  his 
abdominal  protuberance.) 

“ - last  scene  of  all 

That  ends  this  sirunge  eventfid  history," 
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In  continuation.  Fortunes  in  the 
past  century  were  realised  in  one- 
third  the  time  they  can  be  acquired 
now,  and  of  triple  the  present 
amount.  An  East  India  captain  con¬ 
sidered  three  voyages  sufficient  to 
secure  an  independence.  Many  a 
British  consul,  commissariat,  gover¬ 
nor,  or  merchant,  have  secured  the 
“  otium  cum  dignitute"  in  an  eastern 
servitude  of  a  dozen  years.  A  score, 
however,  nearly  elapsed  before  Mr. 

- returned  to  England.  In  this 

act  the  second,  behold  our  friend, 
aged  forty  (vide  fifth  engraving), 
pacing  Pall  Mall,  then  the  Regent 
Street  of  the  present  day,  in  search 
of  occupation  to  fill  up  time ;  an 
idler  fattening  like  a  sloth,  nothing  to 
do,  and  plenty  to  spend. 

That  the  mind  regulates  the  body, 
is  an  axiom  admitted  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  and  we  see  it  verified 
daily  and  hourly.  Care  will  thin  a 
man  to  the  bones,  whilst  ease  and  her 
train  will  fill  to  repletion.  The  heavy 
laden  hack,  and  the  Durham  ox,  are 
no  indifferent  exemplifications. 

All  human  life  presents  similar 
examples,  whether  in  the  tradesman, 
peer,  or  pauper;  and  without  fol¬ 
lowing  this  description,  by  detailing 
each  succeeding  year  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  presented  with 
sketch  the  ninth,  and  act  the  last, 
the  history  portraying  the  spare  Cas¬ 
sius  of  fifteen— the  large  bellied  man 
of  forty,  and  fat  capon-lined  man  of 
sixty  in  the  style  of  his  living,  and  in  the 
position  he  was  found  in  when  dead. 

Treatment, —  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  It  follows,  that  the  less 
eause  be  given,  the  slower  will  be 
the  growth  of  obesity.  Corpulence 
depends  upon  many  circumstances 
which  we  have  in  our  power  to  re¬ 
move  or  avoid ;  but  it  also  arises 
from  others,  over  which  we  have  less 
controul,  such  as  predisposition,  or 
bodily  inclination  to  become  fat, 
despite  temperance,  starvation,  or 
exercise ;  but  they  are  certainly  an¬ 
tagonists  to  extraordinary  growth  ; 
and  hence,  when  we  observe  that  we 
arc  uncomfortably  progressing  in 
weight  and  width,  it  behoves  us  to 
practise  them  all,  more  or  less. 
There  may  be  a  cure  for  every  ill, 
but  the  cure  rarely  depends  upon 


one  means  alone.  As  diet,  medi¬ 
cine,  exercise,  bodily  and  mental, 
bathing,  and  some  other  helps  com¬ 
pose  the  means,  it  wdll  be  well  to 
devote  a  small  space  to  their  separate 
consideration. 

The  most  essential,  perhaps,  is 
diet.  Eating  and  drinking  form  a 
very  important  feature  in  regulating 
the  size  of  the  body.  It  is  a  belief, 
that  I  think  wall  be  supported  by 
every  man’s  observation,  that  Eng¬ 
land  produces  more  corpulent  people 
than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ; 
and  I  consider  the  character  of  our 
food,  solid  and  fluid,  to  be  the  main 
cause.  Our  consumption  of  meat 
surpasses,  certainly,  all  nations  ;  and 
the  potency  of  our  beverage  bears  the 
palm.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer 
a  fixed  quantum  of  what  we  should 
consume,  for  that  will  obstinately 
rest  upon  our  resources  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  else  life  were  little  worth  the 
having  ;  but  the  question  being 
mooted  as  to  the  policy  of  support¬ 
ing  the  honour  of  John  Bull’s  bill  of 
fare,  by  partaking  of  every  luxury 
on  the  list,  it  is  suggested,  that  as 
obesity  is  threatened,  it  w'ere  w^ell 
to  diminish  the  supply  and  quality  ; 
and,  accordingly,  if  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  my  little 
work  on  dietetics  referred  to  under 
the  title  of  “  Hints  to  the  Dyspeptic,” 
&c.  he  will  perceive,  without  testing 
his  experience,  a  summary  of  that 
kind  of  diet,  that  contributes  more, 
or  minus f  to  the  substantiality  of  man. 
Even  personal  beauty  depends  upon 
diet.  It  is  said,  that  the  ugliness  of 
the  Calmucs  is  occasioned  by  their 
eating  raw  flesh.  We  are,  as  I  ob¬ 
served,  great  meat-eaters.  When 
once  there  occurs  a  disposition  to 
fatten,  a  change  of  diet  will  be  found 
to  arrest  the  development.  Hence 
the  occasional  or  frequent  substitu¬ 
tion  of  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables, 
for  the  ox  or  lamb,  that  in  their 
several  places  disturb  the  happy 
digestion,  will  occasion  a  change  in 
the  economy — an  omission  of  malt 
liquor,  and  a  substitution  of  wane  or 
w^ater,  or  even  spirit.  A  diminution 
in  quantity  of  food  is  advisable ;  and  ' 
it  is  easy  to  take  one  or  two  slices 
less,  to  omit  a  meal,  or  to  refrain 
from  gratifying  the  appetite  to  the 
extent  WT  arc  accustomed.  Shaks- 
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peare  makes  Prince  Harry  advise 
FalstafF — “  Make  less  thy  body,  and 
leave  gormandising ;  know  the  grave 
doth  gape  for  thee  thrice  wider  than 
for  other  men.” 

It  is  a  pity,  that  the  old  English 
custom  of  making  pudding  precede 
meat  is  dispensed  with,  and  that  our 
dinners  abound  in  such  substantiali¬ 
ties.  The  fulness,  flatulence,  and 
drowsiness  after  dining,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  meat  we  consume. 
The  Egyptians  used  to  introduce  a 
skeleton  at  their  feasts,  to  remind 
their  guests  of  the  frail  tenure  of  life 
and  its  enjoyments.  Sir  William 
Temple  says,  “a  man  has  but  four 
things  to  choose  out  of — to  exercise 
much — to  be  very  temperate — to  take 
physic — or  to  be  sick.” 

Fat  persons,  although  stated  in 
some  of  the  past  pages,  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  lax  in  their  bowels,  seldom 
dispose,  by  that  and  other  ordinary 
modes  of  evacuation,  of  as  much 
in  quantity  as  they,  the  individuals, 
consume ;  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  occasional  medicinal  assistance. 
Salts,  senna,  aloes,  rhubarb,  and 
other  aperitives  are  in  requisition  ; 
but  as  one  remedy  is  not  always  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  neighbours  of  the  right 
and  left,  it  were  useless  to  submit  a 
formula  hap -hazard.  My  book  on 
indigestion  contains  several,  with 
suggestive  remarks.  The  wiser  plan 
were  perhaps  to  be  guided  by  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment ;  and  as  medical 
authority  can  be  obtained  in  every 
street  and  corner,  it  were  worth 
while  to  select  the  one  that  a  little 
reflection  or  inquiry  will  point  out  as 
the  most  worthy.  Some  considera¬ 
tion  is  requisite  in  every  case.  It 
may  happen  that  corpulency  is  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  different  compart¬ 
ments  in  different  individuals ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  may  be  deemed  requi¬ 
site  to  promote  absorption  rather 
than  purgation ;  and  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  pausing  before  the  empy- 
ric’s  pill  or  potion  is  swallowed, 
whose  eulogistic  announcement  meets 
every  eye.  Inquests  have  of  late 
determined  the  folly  of  following 
‘  every  grandam’s  advice ;  and  to  adopt 
the  nostrum  of  any,  or  every  adven¬ 
turer,  is  more  censurable.  Different 
purgatives,  though  all  possessing  the 
property  of  promoting  a  dislodge- 


ment  of  foecal  matter  act  in  a  manner 
vastly  different.  Some  promote  fluid 
evacuations,  others  the  contrary. 
Some  are  seriously  exhaustive  ;  and, 
again,  there  are  purgatives  that 
unload,  relieve,  and  refresh  the 
system.  Read  my  Hints,  with  the 
why  and  wherefore ;  or  what  I  am 
independent  enough  to  admit  may 
be  much  better,  obtain  a  medical 
opinion. 

Exercise  much  retards  the  progress 
of  corpulency :  I  have  known  fat  men 
— and  who  has  not  ? — who,  after  a 
fortnight’s  trip  to  the  country  upon 
a  sporting  expedition,  where  exercise 
amounting  to  fatigue  has  been  pro¬ 
voked,  have  returned  reduced  many, 
many  pounds  in  weight.  A  determi¬ 
nation  to  walk  so  many  miles  yer 
diem  is  an  excellent  regulation — the 
functions  of  the  skin  are  called  into 
play,  the  lungs  also  perform  their 
office  with  greater  vigour,  and  where 
the  individual  resides  out  of  the 
metropolis,  a  meal  is  afforded  to  the 
respiratory  powers  by  walking  to 
town  and  back  in  the  open  air,  which 
persons  cooped  up  in  omnibuses  and 
coaches  cannot  acquire.  Horse  ex¬ 
ercise,  now  almost  obsolete,  is  one  of 
the  best  preservatives  against  corpu¬ 
lency,  he,  whose  means  will  allow  of 
it,  can  follow;  and,  where  walking 
fatigues,  it  is  indispensable,  if  health 
be  the  pursuit.  It  has  been  stated 
that  as  persons  grow  stout-bellied, 
the  abdominal  muscles  become  in¬ 
terlaced  with  fat,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  consequently  much  weakened ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  abdominal  sup¬ 
port. 

Here  is  a  wrinkle  in  favour  of 
bathing:* — “A  dirty  old  hypochon¬ 
driacal  woman  attempted  to  drown 
herself — she  was  taken  out  of  the 
water — underwent  an  active  rubbing, 
and  was  not  only  restored  to  life, 
but  to  health ;  from  which  it  was 
inferred  that  the  most  melancholy 
part  of  her  disease  was  owing  to  her 
want  of  cleanliness.”  Cleanliness  is 
a  virtue,  though  not  first  in  rank, 
the  first  at  least  in  necessity.  The 
Newmarket  Jockies  reduce  them¬ 
selves  by  warm  clothing,  abstemious¬ 
ness,  and  exercise.  The  Vapour 
Bath  consumes  less  time,  is  less 
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fatiguing,  and  certainly  more  effec¬ 
tual.  The  Warm  Bath,  by  its  en¬ 
couraging  the  free  operation  of 
perspiration,  is  highly  useful  to  cor¬ 
pulent  persons,  and  may  with  great 
safety  and  propriety  be  resorted  to 
once  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Nothing-to-do  men  usually  accumu¬ 
late  fat ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
employment,  not  only  of  the  body 
but  the  mind.  Reading  and  sleep¬ 


ing,  which  by  some  may  be  construed 
into  a  combination  of  activity  and 
sloth,  do  little  good  together  :  the 
former  is  a  feeble  antagonist  to  the 
latter.  Mental  employment,  not 
wholly  unalloyed  with  anxiety,  is  re¬ 
quisite  ;  and  persons  in  vv;hom  obesity 
is  working  mischief,  might,  if  their 
own  services  could  not  be  turned  to 
self  advantage,  at  least  bestow  them 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


Entertaining  the  opinion  that  all  departures  from  health  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  natural  causes,  and  having  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  a 
list  of  many  of  the  prevailing  ones,  I  consider  this  little  manual  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  one  that  perhaps  is  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  of  the  number,  and  that  is,  hereditary  transmission :  it  needs  but 
little  argument  to  prove  that  the  offspring  partake  of  the  character, 
appearance,  and  health  of  the  parents,  inasmuch  as  every  family  affords 
numerous  examples ;  and  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  many  diseases 
are  in  a  most  mai'ked  manner  hereditary,  particularly  gout,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  insanity.  There  exist  also  curious  laws  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  influence  the  features,  structure,  and  sex  of  the  children,  which  in 
the  forthcoming  chapter  I  will  introduce.  I  extract  it  from  the  work 
I  have  already  alluded  to,  “  Professional  Records,”  it  is  entitled, 


ON  CHOICE  IN  MARRIAGE,  PHRENOLOGICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 


Startling  as  this  proposition  may 
appear,  it  is  a  much  more  rational 
mode  of  estimating  the  qualities  of 
individuals  than  by  any  other  outward 
means.  We  are  greatly  creatures  of 
habit,  as  is  proved  by  the  different 
notions  the  world  entertains  of  personal 
beauty.  Imagination  may  be  made  to 
fondle  over  deformity.  Who  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  admiration  which  is  be¬ 
stowed,  in  the  several  countries  where 
such  fantasies  exist,  on  the  diminutive 
foot,  the  slit  nose,  the  pendulous  under¬ 
lip,  the  compressed  skull,  the  blackened 
teeth,  the  tattooed  skin,  the  shaven 
head,  and  the  taper  waist — all  these 
are  innovations  upon  natural  propor¬ 
tions,  and  yet  they  constitute  charac¬ 
teristic  models  of  personal  excellence. 

I  confess  it  difficult  to  define  beauty  to  } 
l)lease  all  mankind.  It  is  easy  enough  ■ 


to  describe  its  essentials,  but  it  is  the 
arrangement  of  them  that  wins  admi¬ 
ration.  Take  of  sparkling  eyes,  mar¬ 
ble  forehead,  rosy  cheeks,  and  ringlet 
hair,  each  a  sufficient  quantity,  and 
append  thereto  other  fanciful  imagin¬ 
ings,  we  may  soon  create  a  living  Venus 
de  Medici ;  but  nature,  controlled  and 
intruded  upon  by  art  as  she  is,  rarely 
produces  such  envied  combinations. 
It  is  habit,  or  call  it  education  if  you 
prefer,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish 
the  arrangement  of  features  which  de¬ 
signate  amiability  or  sullenness — which 
constitutes,  according  to  our  opinion, 
good  or  ill  looks,  and  which  creates, 
even  on  the  first  impression,  regard  or 
disgust.  To  attain  even  to  this  amount 
of  discrimination,  many  years  must  be 
passed.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  that  feature,  the  head. 
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which  is  prized  only  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity,  colour,  and  quality  of  the 
crop  which  covers  it,  should  have  com¬ 
manded  so  little  attention,  and  its 
real  purpose  and  utility  be  so  little 
understood,  phrenology,  the  science 
which  aims  at  the  explanation,  being 
so  superficially  and  cursorily  studied. 
It  is  certainly  our  custom  to  admire  a 
fine  forehead,  not  on  account  of  its 
betokening  specific  properties,  but  on 
account  of  its  being  pleasing  to  the 
gaze  ;  also,  by  a  strange  perversity,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  condemn  gene¬ 
rally  a  large  head,  because,  like  large 
waists,  fashion  ignorantly  disapproves 
of  both.  I  am  desirous  of  filling  up 
the  few  remaining  pages  with  a  very 
brief  outline  of  phrenology,  and  the 
applicability  of  its  principles  for  the 
purpose  of  predicating,  in  some,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  degree,  the  human 
character  ;  at  least,  so  much  as  relates 
to  the  more  remarkable  characteristics 
of  good  and  evil,  in  order  that  those 
individuals  who  are  about  to  engage  in 
the  marital  ceremony  may  “  look  before 
they  leap”  into  a  compact  indissoluble, 
and  fraught  with  many  mischances. 

Phrenology,  to  anglicize  the  term 
popularly,  signifies  the  science  of  as¬ 
signing  a  use  to  every  part  of  our 
organization,  particularly  the  brain. 
It  explains,  on  the  principle  of  induc¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  various  parts  of  the 
brain,  as  we  discover  the  use  of  the 
several  parts  of  our  body.  As  this  is 
not  a  treatise  upon  the  science,  but 
simply  an  explanation  of  its  principles, 
and  its  use  in  predicating  character, 
I  must  necessarily  assume  the  postu¬ 
late  rather  than  the  argument.  The 
beauty  of  phrenology  is  its  simplicity 
and  reasonableness.  I  purpose  not  to 
dive  into  minutiae,  but  will  content 
myself  with  offering  some  brief  direc¬ 
tions  whereby  one  may  distinguish  at 
a  glance  between  the  fool  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  the  animal  and  the  Christian, 
the  light  and  trifling  and  the  modest 
and  well-conducted,  and,  lastly,  where¬ 
by  we  may  hang  the  mantle  on  the 
right  shoulder.  A  diagram  of  the  bust 
is  indispensable.  By  it,  viewed  pro¬ 
file-wise,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
outline  encompasses  the  several  com¬ 
partments  called  propensities,  senti¬ 
ments  and  faculties.  Phrenology  infers, 
and  the  inference  is  founded  on  fact, 
that  according  to  the  amount  of  deve¬ 


lopment  of  them  severally,  so  is  the 
character  of  the  individual  moulded. 
Thus,  if  the  propensities  abound,  and 
the  sentiments  and  faculties  be  imper¬ 
fectly  developed,  the  individual  so 
formed  will  be  less  estimable  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  civilization  ;  and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  faculties  and 
sentiments  prevail,  the  opposite  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  characteristically  marked 
in  the  conduct  of  the  individual  so  con¬ 
stituted.  It  does  not  always  happen 
that  the  faculties  and  sentiments  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  former  may  be 
prominent,  the  latter  deficient  or  slight ; 
in  which  case  the  consequences  are 
easily  deduced.  In  the  article  on  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  qualities,  it 
is  stated  that  the  mental  and  physical 
possessions  or  attainments  descend  from 
parents  to  offspring,  or  are  communi¬ 
cated  under  certain  laws  to  the  latter. 
These  laws  are  very  singular  to  observe. 
Mr.  A.  Walker,  in  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  thus  states  their  existence.  He 
says,  that  organization  is  indestructible, 
— that  certain  lines  of  features  and 
bodily  conformation  are  found  to  be 
resemblances  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parents  w'hence  they  sprang.  Thus  in 
parents  of  the  same  variety  the  follow¬ 
ing  resemblances  may  be  traced  in  their 
children.  The  anterior  purt  of  the  head 
(see  phrenological  diagram,  dotted  lines 
C),  the  bony  part  of  theface^  the  forms 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the  nose, 
eyes,  &c.  (the  external  ear,  under  lip, 
lower  part  of  the  nose  and  eyebrows 
being  often  modified),  and  the  whole  of 
the  nutritive  system  (by  which  he  means 
the  contents  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
pelvis,  &c  ,  and  the  structures  connected 
therewith,  &c.),  will  be  fouud  to  re¬ 
semble  one  parent,  whilst  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  (dotted  lines  in  bust 
A),  and  the  form  or  shape  of  the  body, 
limbs,  &c.,  will  resemble  the  other. 
For  recapitulation  and  clearer  expo¬ 
sition’s  sake,  the  law  illustrates  thus. 
The  child  will  resemble  one  parent  in 
the  forehead,  bony  parts  of  the  face,  as 
the  orbits,  cheek-bones,  jaws,  chin,  and 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  the  tone  ff  the  voice. 
Whereas,  to  the  other  parent,  it  will 
bear  a  resemblance  in  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  the  lower  middle  part  also 
(dotted  lines  B),  the  few  more  moveable 
parts  of  the  face,  as  the  external  ear, 
under-lip,  lower  part  oj  the  nose,  eye- 
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hrows^  and  the  external  forms  of  the 
body^  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  limbs^ 
even  to  the  fingers^  toes,  nails,  ^-c. 
There  are  occasionally  modifications, 
but,  on  the  average,  the  above  resem¬ 
blances  will  be  found,  the  truth  of 
which  can  easily  be  attested  by  any 
person  who  may  choose  to  trace  par¬ 
ticular  features  in  their  own  families, 
and  compare  them  with  the  above 
statement.  I  may  reiterate  ad  nauseam, 
that  every  effect  must  be  preceded 
by  a  cause,  therefore  there  must  be 
some  reason  why  in  one  instance  one 
set  of  organs  or  features  resemble 
one'parent,  and  in  the  other,  the  other, 
and  vice  versa;  but  the  “how  or 
wherefore,”  at  present,  defy  our  ex¬ 
ploration.  With  regard  to  the  share 
which  each  parent  communicates  of 
the  thinking  organs  or  ref  ective  facul¬ 
ties  only,  there  exist  modifications  ; 
but  one  parent  gives  the  whole  of  the 
nutritive  system,  and  the  other  the 
whole  of  the  locomotive.  Phrenology 
proves  also  that  the  mind  and  passions 
resemble  those  parents,  severally  com¬ 
municating  the  anterior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  brain.  The  second  mo¬ 
dification  of  resemblances  is  where 
the  parents  are  of  different  varieties, 
and  which  Mr.  Walker  calls  the  law 
of  crossing. 

Mr.  Walker  next  adverts  to  the 
law  which  influences  the  progeny 
arising  from  parents  of  different  va¬ 
riety  both  in  the  animal  and  human 
kind  ;  and  after  adducing  numerous 
interesting  illustrations  to  bear  out 
his  argument,  thus  concludes :  “  I 
have  shown  that  in  strong  crosses” 
(meaning  parents  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  families,  complexions,  &c.,  in  the 
human  kind,  and  different  breed  in 
the  animal),  if  the  male  parent  be 
merely  as  young  and  healthy  as  the 
female,  the  male  always  gives  the  lo¬ 
comotive  system  (the  form,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  skeleton  and  the  muscles, 
&c.),  and  “  the  female,  the  vital 
system''  (in  other  words,  the  con¬ 
stitution)  ;  therefore,  it  appears,  that 
in  cross  breeding,  the  male  stamps 
his  descendants  with  his  physical 
strength  and  animal  passions,  whilst 
the  female  perpetuates  the  mental 
qualifications  and  constitution.  This 
mode  of  giving  new  life  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  :  the 


former  preponderate.  If  the  cross 
be  good,  an  improved  race  of  off¬ 
spring  is  secured ;  if  imperfect,  there 
is  little  advance,  but  even  crossing 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  better  than  inter¬ 
marriages  with  members  of  the  same 
family,  called  in  agricultural  phrase¬ 
ology,  “  breeding  in  and  in,” — a  sys¬ 
tem  evidently  injurious  to  the  rising 
generation.  Breeding  in  and  in  is 
universally  condemned,  as  tending  to 
degenerate  both  the  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  qualities  of  the  beings  that  are 
thereby  produced ;  and,  lastly,  of 
annihilating  the  procreative  power. 
Even  if  the  first  parents  be  healthy 
and  fruitful,  were  their  children  to  in¬ 
termarry,  and  their  issue  to  follow  the 
like  example,  ultimate  feebleness  and 
degeneracy  would  be  the  consequence. 
By  way  of  final  recapitulation,  Mr. 
Walker’s  propositions  are  these : — 
First,  where  parties — say,  for  instance, 
our  own  countrymen  and  women — in¬ 
termarry,  both  parents  being  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  good  health,  same  age 
(setting  apart  those  causes  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  modify  these  laws),  both 
healthy,  the  resemblances  which  the 
issue  will  bear  to  them,  will  be  sure 
to  be  found  as  follow  :  The  hind  part 
of  the  head  (consequently  also  the 
functions  of  that  organization),  the 
few  more  moveable  parts  of  the  face,  as 
the  external  ear,  under-lip,  lower  part 
of  the  nose,  eyebrows,  and  the  external 
forms  of  the  body  and  limbs,  even  to  the 
toes,  fingers,  and  nails,  will  resemble 
one  parent,  and  that  parent  who  is 
generally  physically  the  healthiest, 
and  the  more  naturally  the  selection 
of  man  and  wife  be  made.  The  ante¬ 
rior  and  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
bony  part  of  the  face,  the  foi'ms  of  the 
organs  0/  sense^  orbits,  cheek  bones, 
jaws,  chin,  teeth,  voice,  and  vegetative  or 
vital  system,  will  bear  resemblance  to 
the  other  parent,  and  that  parent 
who  may,  cceteris  paribus,  be  the  phy¬ 
sically  feebler  of  the  two.  Intermar¬ 
riages  among  persons  or  descendants 
of  one  family,  produce  degenerate 
offspring ;  whereas,  in  intermarriages 
with  persons  of  different  complexions, 
temperaments  —  in  fact,  with  those 
who  bear  the  least  resemblance  to 
each  other  (except  in  health  and 
mental  qualification),  the  greater  will 
be  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race. 
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The  exposition  of  these  laws  con¬ 
veys  their  own  moral.  “  The  means 
of  improvement  are  in  the  power  of 
every  family.”  It  can,  indeed,  be 
only  passion,  venality,  or  pride,  that 
can  prevent  man  from  doing,  for  his 
own  progeny,  that  which  natural  and 
universal  laws  permit  him  to  do  for 
the  progeny  of  every  domesticated 
animal.”  “  He  must  prefer  a  blind 
passion  to  an  enlightened  one,  brutal 
indulgence,  succeeded  by  a  life  of  long 
disgust,  to  exquisite  enjoyment  and 
permanent  happiness, — or  money,  a 
mere  means  of  pleasure,  at  the  cost  of 
domestic  misery, — perhaps,  of  con¬ 
jugal  or  filial  insanity.’’  By  all  this 
it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  fore  and 
hind  parts  of  the  brain  regulate,  not 
only  the  mind,  but  the  body  in  all  its 
relations. 

To  give  a  somewhat  better  notion 
of  the  phrenological  division  of  the 
head  than  mere  description  can,  the 
following  wood-cuts  are  inserted — 
the  first  bears  reference  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  model  to  be  had  in  the  shops — it 
is  viewed  profile-wise,  and  is  arranged 
to  correspond  with  the  allusions  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  theory — the  other  sketches 
will  facilitate  the  enquirer  desiring  to 
learn  the  several  developments  when 
viewing  the  head  anteriority,  later¬ 
ally,  posteriorly  or  surfacially. 


The  properties  of  the  human  mind 
were  divided  by  Spurzheim  into — 1st, 
The  propensities  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  (A)  ;  2ndly,  The 
moral  sentiments  (B) ;  and  3rdly, 
The  intellectual  faculties  (C).  It 
will  be  found,  on  referring  to  the  bust, 
that  of  these  feelings,  those  which 
are  similar  in  their  nature  are  situate 
closely  adjoining  to  each  other ;  and 
they  may  therefore  be  considered  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  classes  rather  than 
separately. 


FEELINGS  OR^PROPENSITIES — A. 


Domestic 

affections. 


Preservative 

faculties. 


f  l^Amativeness. 

2  Philoprogenitivenes 

3  Concentrativeness. 

4  Adhesiveness. 

5  Combativeness. 

6  Destructiveness. 

*  Gustativeness. 

7  Secretiveness.  • 

1  8  Acquisitiveness. 
i_9  Constructiveness. 


SENTIMENTS. — B. 


Self-regulating^ 

sentiment. 


^10 

11 


MoralGovern- 
ing  faculties. 


Imaginative 
faculties. 

Imitative  fa-  J  20 
culties.  121 


Self-Esteem. 
Love  of  Appro¬ 
bation. 
Cautiousness. 
Benevolence. 
Veneration. 
Firmness. 
Conscientious¬ 
ness. 

Hope. 

Wonder. 

Ideality. 

Wit. 

Imitation. 


INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. —  C. 


Observing  fa¬ 
culties. 


Perceptive  fa¬ 
culties. 


f  22  Individuality. 
I  23  Form. 

24  Size. 

I  25  Weight. 

126  Colour. 

'27  Locality. 

28  Number. 

29  Order. 

><30  Eventuality. 

31  Time. 

32  Tune. 

^33  Language. 


*  For  an  amplified  and  popular  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  terms,  consult  any  of  the 
elementary  works  on  Phrenology. 
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Reflecting  fa-  i  34  Comparison, 
culties.  (  35  Causality. 

The  different  organs  of  the  brain 
will  be  found  to  develope  themselves 
on  the  following  parts  of  the  head. 

Moral  Sen-  f  The  head  above  the 
TiMENTS.  \  fore-head. 
Regulating  J  The  crown  of  the 
Powers.  \  head. 
Prudential  f  The  side  of  the  head 
Sentiments.  \  above  the  ears. 
Domestic  f  At  the  back  of  the 
Affections.  \  head. 
Preservative  J  Surrounding,  and  at 
Powers.  1.  the  back  of,  the  ears 
Observing  J  The  lower  part  of 
Faculties.  \  forehead. 
Scientific  J  The  middle  of  the 
Faculties,  f  forehead. 
Reflecting  f  The  upper  part  of 
Faculties.  \  the  forehead. 
Imaginative  J  The  side  of  the  head 
Faculties.  L  above  the  temples. 

r  Presses  the  eye  out- 
Language.  ■<  wards  and  down- 

wards. 

By  remembering  this  arrangement, 
a  person  may  easily  ascertain  whether 
any  particular  class  of  organs  pre¬ 
ponderate,  and  how  far,  therefore, 
they  probably  influence  the  character. 
The  following  rules  may  also  be 
attended  to  with  advantage. 

First. — Ascertain  the  size  of  the 
head  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
body.  A  large  head  gives  greater 
power  than  a  small  head — caleris  pa¬ 
ribus — and  a  head  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  regards  its  diame¬ 
ter,  but  its  depth  must  likewise  be 
taken  into  consideration. 


The  preceding  sketch  is  marked 
as  wiU  be  alluded  to  —it  is  an  imagi¬ 
native  drawing,  not  intending  to  re¬ 
present  any  particular  person,  but 
to  exhibit  a  tolerably  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  feeling,  faculty  or  sen¬ 
timent  :  the  numbers  correspond  wdth 
those  on  the  phrenological  model. 

Secondly. — Draw  an  imaginary  line 
perpendicularly  from  the  orifice  of 
one  ear  to  the  other  ;  by  this  means 
the  observer  will  at  once  see  whether 
the  greater  quantity  of  brain  is  in 
front  or  behind  the  ear.  If  it  is  in 
front,  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
well  developed — if  behind,  the  animal 
propensities  are  so. 

Thirdly. — The  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  sentiments  may  be 
ascertained  by  imagining  a  line  drawn 
round  the  head  (observe  diagram),  on 
a  level  with  about  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  and  the  organ  of  Concentra- 
tiveness  behind.  If  the  head  be  large 
above  this  line,  the  organs  of  the 
moral  sentiments  are  well  developed ; 
if  it  be  small  compared  with  the  back 
and  base  of  the  brain,  the  animal 
propensities  have  the  preponderancy. 

Fourthly.  The  state  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  faculties  may  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  looking  at  the  forehead  on 
one  side.  If  the  organs  are  full,  they 
give  a  particular  expansion  about  the 
eyebrows,  which  project  accordingly. 
See  perpendicular  line  extending  from 
32  to  13.  The  dotted  lines  encom¬ 
pass  the  perceptive  and  reflective  fa¬ 
culties,  which,  when  largely  deve¬ 
loped,  constitute  a  good  head. 

The  following  sketches  will  help 
the  preceding  explanations. 

The  full  Front. 
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The  Back  Head. 


The  head  viewed  surfacially,  or  on  the  top, 


Fifthly,  'i’he  temperament  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  whether 
the  individual  be  of  a  cold,  nervous, 
or  sanguine  disposition  (see  my  book, 
entitled  “  Hints  to  the  Nervous,” 
which  contains  an  ample  description 
of  the  various  temperaments).  By 
these  means  the  observer  ma}"  soon 
ascertain  the  general  condition  of 
the  power  of  the  brain,  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
over  the  animal  propensities,  and  of 
the  development  of  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  perceptive  organs.  The 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  bearing  in 
recolleetion  the  influence  which  the 
front  and  hind  parts  of  the  head  have 
over  thevital  and  locomotive  systems, 
may  be  made  useful,  not  only  in  se¬ 


lecting  companions  that  cannot  be 
shook  off  like  a  servant  or  transferred 
like  a  lease,  but  also  in  calculating 
upon  the  most  fitting  occupation  for 
one’s  children,  and  in  the  selection 
of  our  friends.  This  notice  is  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  but  it  may  possibly  pro¬ 
voke  a  closer  examination  into  the 
subject  r  should  it  do  so,  I  entertain 
little  fear  of  the  study  proving  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  useless  ;  and  time  and 
after  reflection  will  convince  many  a 
sceptic  that  it  is  more  important 
than  generally  imagined. 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  even 
the  physical  arrangements  of  the  body 
are  dependent  upon  the  form  and 
condition  of  the  head,  and  to  elucidate 
the  fact,  Mr.  Walker’s  proposition 
relative  to  the  connexion  between  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  brain  and  certain 
portions  of  the  body  have  been  ex¬ 
plained.  That  there  must  be  some 
such  reciprocal  influence,  there  can¬ 
not  be  the  least  doubt.  The  health 
of  the  entire  system  depends  so  much 
upon  harmony  in  all  its  combinations, 
that  the  slightest  derangement  in  one 
has  been  known  to  shipwreck  the 
whole.  To  an  observant  person  these 
facts  are  daily  presenting  themselves, 
and  the  professional  journals  are  con¬ 
tinually  recording  new  corroborations 
of  the  truth  thereof. 

In  giving  directions  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  the  last  section,  I 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  under¬ 
standing  the  temperaments.  By  the 
temperaments  we  mean  constitution 
or  peculiar  state  of  health.  We  meet 
with,  for  instance,  persons  ever  gay 
and  lively,  with  ruddy  complexions, 
well-formed  limbs,  active  and  strong, 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good 
health  :  such  persons  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  sanguine 
temperament.  Again,  we  meet  with 
others  who  are  cold  and  indifferent, 
with  pale  skins,  a  disinclination  for 
any  active  pursuit,  mere  plodders,  or 
living  automatons  as  it  were,  cool 
creatures,  cool  husbands,  cool  parents : 
such  are  decidedly  phlegmatic.  A 
third  set  are  fragilely  formed,  of  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility,  and  nervous  to  a 
degree.  A  fourth  illustration  is  to 
be  met  with  in  persons  of  robust  and 
coarse  constitutions,  dark  hue-er/,  with 
a  mixture  in  their  composition  of  the 
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sanguine  and  phlegmatic :  the  name 
assigned  to  this  temperament,  is  “  the 
bilious.”  These  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  but  the  varied  modifications 
are  to  be  met  with.  Now  on  what 
must  these  different  states  of  consti¬ 
tution  depend,  but  on  the  organisa¬ 
tion  which  manifests  them  ?  An  iron 
ball  will  not  rebound  like  india-rub¬ 
ber,  nor  is  a  feeble  frame  capable  of 
sustaining  Herculean  labours.  The 
most  rational  and  intelligible  theory 
of  the  causes  of  the  differences  in 
our  various  constitutions  is  as  follows : 
The  animal  system  is  composed  of 
three  great  groups  of  organs,  each 
group  performing  distinct  functions, 
but  all  connected,  and  all  contributing 
to  one  great  end.  The  first  group  is 
the  brain — by  it  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  manifested,  whilst  it  also 
supplies  all  parts  of  the  body  with 
nervous  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulates  their  several  movements. 
The  second  group  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consists  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  which  have  for 
their  functions  the  sanguification  and 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  third 
group  consists  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  the  offices  of  which  are  col¬ 
lectively  to  digest  the  food  and  ab¬ 
stract  the  rudiments  of  thd  future 
blood.  The  motary  powers  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  all,  and  therefore  have  no 
influence  in  determining  constitution. 
The  principle  which  assigns  to  the 
size  of  the  brain,  taking  a  healthy  one, 
as  the  standard,  the  test  of  its  power 
gives  also  to  the  thoracic*  and  abdo- 
minial  viscera  theirs ;  and  as  their 
encasements  (the  ribs  and  muscular 
coverings)  fit  sufficiently  close,  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  organs  they  enclose. 
There  are,  of  course,  modifications, 
such  as  those  occasioned  by  collec¬ 
tions  of  water,  fat,  &c.  ;  but  these 
being  easily  distinguished,  must  be 
excluded  from  this  mode  of  deter¬ 
mining  power.  Accordingly,  then, 
to  the  relative  equality  or  predomin¬ 
ance  of  these  divisions,  will  be  the 
temperament  or  constitution.  Thus 
a  large  head  with  small  chest  and 
abdomen,  will  impart  great  nervous 
energy,  activity,  and  force  of  mind, 
but  feebleness  of  muscular  power  and 

*  Chest.  i 


weak  digestion  :  such  a  person  would 
be  of  the  nervous  temperament.  A 
large  chest  with  moderately  sized 
head  and  small  abdomen,  will  tend  to 
give  a  constitution  with  free  circula¬ 
tion,  strong  respiratory  powers  and 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  san¬ 
guine  temperament.  In  the  bilious 
temperament,  the  size  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  will  prevail,  w'hilst  in  the  phleg¬ 
matic  the  thoracic  group  is  the  least 
developed.  The  combinations  of 
these  three  powers  may  diversify  the 
constitutions  considerably,  but  the 
above  tabular  view  furnishes  the 
means  to  any  one  of  investigating  the 
effects  as  they  occur.  The  practical 
use  to  which  this  knowledge  may  be 
applied,  is  immense.  A  good  discri¬ 
minator  would  be  enabled  to  calcu¬ 
late  on  the  probable  amount,  not  only 
of  physical  strength,  but  its  dura¬ 
bility,  he  would  be  enabled  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  eligibility  of  the  party  to 
fulfil  particular  destinies  in  life,  and 
bearing  in  recollection  the  laws  wffiich 
regulate  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities,  he  could  foretel,  with  toler¬ 
able  certainty,  the  kind  and  condition 
of  the  offspring  that  might  emanate 
from  particular  unions  of  persons  re¬ 
sembling  or  differing  from  each  other 
in  their  constitutions.  In  the  launch¬ 
ing  into  life,  the  selection  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  materially  assisted 
by  reference  to  the  preceding  theory. 
Sedentary  occupation  is  quite  unfit 
for  one  of  Achillean  stature,  and 
laborious  pursuits  very  unsuitable  for 
a  person  whose  thoracic  and  abdomi¬ 
nal  organs  are  feebly  portrayed.  A 
reverse  of  the  two  positions  might 
render  the  latter  a  philosopher  and 
the  former  a  hero  ;  but  an  obstinate 
perseverance  to  thwart  natural  apti¬ 
tudes  tends  only  to  undermine  the 
health  and  debase  the  mind. 

In  marriage,  how  often  do  we  see  ill- 
assorted  unions  from  the  latter  cause! 
How  often  do  we  behold  a  healthy, 
enterprising,  and  active  man,  wfith  a 
healthy  development  of  head,  chest, 
and  abdomen,  married  to  a  female  of 
fragile  make,  great  nervous  suscepti¬ 
bility,  feebly  constructed  chest  and 
abdomen ;  and  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  puny,  ill-conditioned,  or,  as 
frequently,  no  offs})ring,  continued 
illness  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and 

the  neccssarv  denial  of  domestic  and 
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marital  felicity.  Active  and  healthy 
women  with  great  minds  and  good 
bodies,  make  oftentimes  as  ill  a  choice 
with  men  of  opposite  conditions — a 
fanciful  union  of  a  bee  with  a  sloth. 
Men  with  small  heads  and  chests  and 
protuberant  abdomen  are  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  whether  in  the  capacity  of 
husbands,  fathers,  or  civilians.  The 
study  of  phrenology  and  its  bearings 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  higher  esti¬ 
mate  of  sound  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  if  carried  out  sufficiently, 
as  certainly  be  the  means  of  averting 
much  personal,  present,  and  future 
disappointment,  if  the  pupil  be 
guarded  by  reflection  rather  than 
impulse. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  more 
usefully  than  in  offering  a  few  remarks 
that  may  be  considered  as  maxims, 
and  that  should  be  observed  as  such 
in  matrimonial  compacts.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  necessity  of  an  absolute 
selection  as  regards  person  and  mind, 
age  and  health  ought  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Franklin  considered  that  earlv 

«/ 

marriages  stood  the  best  chance  of 
happiness.  When  Nature  has  ren¬ 
dered  our  bodies  fit  for  it,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  in  Nature’s  favor,  that  she 
has  not  judged  amiss  in  making  us 
desire  it.  Independently  of  this,  many 
of  the  accidents  and  connections  that 
injure  the  constitution  and  reputation 
are  thereby  happily  prevented.  Late 
children,  says  the  proverb,  are  early 
orphans.  Dr.  Franklin  thus  wrote  to  a 
young  friend  on  his  marriage  :  “You 
are  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
useful  citizen,  and  you  have  escaped 
the  unnatural  state  of  celibacy  for  life 
— the  fate  of  many  who  have  not  in¬ 
tended  it,  but  who  having  too  long 
postponed  the  change  of  their  eondi- 
tion,  find  at  length  that  it  is  too  late 
to  think  of  it,  and  so  live  all  their 
lives  in  a  situation  that  greatly  lessens 
a  man’s  value.”  Climate  has  great 
influence  over  the  development  of  man 
and  womanhood.  That  of  England, 
perhaps,  of  all  civilised  countries,  is 
the  tardiest.  Where  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  matrimony  is  celebrated,  the 
bride  not  exceeding  fifteen,  it  is  as¬ 
certained  and  admitted  that  marriage 
should  not  take  place  in  this,  except 


both  the  parties  exceed  twenty-one. 
A  recent  and  high  example  may  be 
quoted  in  refutation  of  such  a  princi¬ 
ple,  but  state  reasons  have  always  an 
unquestionable  right  of  exercising  the 
prerogative  of  self-expediency. — “  It 
is  pride  and  luxury  that  dictate  late 
marriages— industry  never  fails  to  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  living  comfortably, 
provided  men  confine  themselves  to 
the  demands  of  nature.” 

Late  marriages  exhibit  a  degree  of 
thoughtlessness  or  indifference  to 
what  becomes  of  posterity.  Take  for 
instance  a  man  deferring  his  marriage 
until  he  arrives  at  five  and  forty — and 
many  do  so ; — if  issue  ensue' — see  him 
at  sixty,  probably,  nursing  an  infant 
in  long  clothes  before  his  eldest  child, 
if  it  be  a  boy,  be  instructed  in  any 
means  whereby  to  obtain  a  livelihood; 
or  if  a  girl,  before  she  have  completed 
her  education,  or  be  instructed  how 
to  take  care  of  herself.  Sixty  in  these 
times  is  a  good  age,  and  suppose  the 
young  married  man  before-named 
happen  to  die — his  family,  mayhap, 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  guardians  and 
strangers.  Again,  health  is  a  desi¬ 
deratum  that  should  not  be  omitted 
in  the  marriage  compact.  The  world, 
however,  is  exceedingly  selfish  in  this 
respect, — totally  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  the  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  being  united  to  the  favoured 
object,  either  from  imagined  or  pos¬ 
sibly  real  affection,  or  from  expecta¬ 
tion  of  worldly  aggrandizement,  su¬ 
persedes  all  consideration  for  those 
who  may  hereafter  bear  our  names 
and  resemblances.  Can  there  possi¬ 
bly  be  a  sadder  picture,  than  that  of 
a  married  pair  giving  breath  to  a  troop 
of  sickly  offspring.  Pity  should,  and 
ought  to  give  place  to  censure  when 
a  degenerate  perpetuation  of  our  spe¬ 
cies  is  traceable  to  such  obvious  in¬ 
consistencies  ;  there  are  many  other 
points ,  of  eonsideration  that  should 
be  well  weighed  before  committing 
wedlock,  and  which  cannot  be  well 
inserted  in  a  book  intended  for  gene¬ 
ral  perusal :  such  matters  afford  an 
ample  theme  for  closet  meditation 
and  study. 

The  manual  referred  to  will  help 
the  student  with  sufficient  materials 
to  justify  the  present  allusion. 
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COMMENTS  ON  DRUNKENNESS. 


From  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  | 
pages  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  j 
I  am  an  advocate  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world —  that  1  do  not  exclude 
from  the  bill  of  the  sick  man’s  fare 
the  generous  wine,  the  nutritious 
malt,  or  the  exhilarating  spirit ;  but 
whilst  I  advocate  each  of  them  seve¬ 
rally  or  collectively  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  I  am  alike  sensible  of  their 
mischievous  tendency  when  taken 
out  of  season,  or  at  any  time  to  ex¬ 
cess.  I  have  endeavoured  to  por¬ 
tray  in  the  Confessions  the  occasions 
of  the  many  species  of  melancholy 
that  render  man  miserable  ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  less  respect  than  its  deserts 
to  the  subject  of  tippling,  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  source  of  all  discontents, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few 
Comments  on  Drunkenness. 

The  popular  notion  that  drunkards 
bring  on  themselves  dropsy,  diseased 
liver,  and  loathsome  skin  diseases, 
and  likewise  insanity,  is  a  correct  one. 
The  action  of  all  stimuli  is  inflam¬ 
matory — the  circulation  is  quickened 
in  every  part  of  the  body  ;  but  there 
are  some  structures  that  are  more 
readily  affected  than  others,  and  these 
are  again  modified  by  the  character 
of  the  drink.  The  principle  of  in¬ 
toxication  in  all  liquors  is  alcohol, 
whether  wine,  beer  or  spirits.  Of 
spirits  the  chief  are  brandy,  rum, 
whisky  and  gin,  and  these  are  named 
in  the  order  of  their  deleteriousness, 
provided  each  be  genuine.  Brandy 
kills  soonest,  rum  probably  next,  then 
whisky,  and  lastly  gin ;  hence  the 
latter  may  be  considered  the  least 
hurtful,  it  being  the  least  potent ; 
but  much  depends  upon  constitution, 
the  weakliest  oftentimes  being  able  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  the  most  powerful 
drink  better  than  the  robust  and 
strong.  Intoxication  from  wine  is  less 
dangerous  than  from  spirits.  The 
lighter  wines,  the  champaigns,  clarets, 
are  also  less  injurious  than  port,  sherry 
and  madeira ;  the  effects  of  the  former 
are  more  evanescent,  whilst  those  of 
the  latter  are  more  lasting,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  end  in  headache  and  fever. 

Wine  and  malt  have  a  tendency  to 
fatten,  and  spirits  to  thin.  The  drun¬ 


kard  from  grog  and  liquors  is  apt  to 
become  a  poor  miserable  emaciated 
figure,  broken  in  mind  and  in  fortune ; 
but  the  votary  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  may  usually  boast  of  a  Falstaff- 
ian  rotundity. 

Malt  liquors  generally,  from  their 
adulteration,  produce  the  worst  spe¬ 
cies  of  drunkenness  :  swallowed  in 
large  quantities  the  digestion  of  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs  is  materially  impaired. 
Malt,  from  being  less  perfectly  fer¬ 
mented  than  wine  or  spirits,  in  its 
saleable  state,  has  to  complete  that 
process  when  consumed  internally, 
and  hence  the  consequences  denomi¬ 
nated  indigestion,  such  as  biliousness, 
acidity,  flatulence,  &c. ;  and  from  be¬ 
ing  less  disposable  by  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  irritation  and  eruption  of  the 
skin  is  produced.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  man  who  gets  drunk  from  wine 
gets  drunk  like  a  gentleman,  from 
spirits  like  a  madman,  and  from  beer 
like  a  fool.  Beer  drinkers  or  drun¬ 
kards  increase  enormously  in  bulk, 
and  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  die  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy.  If  they  escape 
this  hazard,  swelled  liver  or  dropsy 
carry  them  off. 

Spirits,  upon  the  whole,  are  most 
mischievous ;  but  drunkenness  from 
malt  liquors  is  the  most  speedily  fatal. 
The  former  break  down  the  body  by 
degrees, — the  latter  operate  by  some 
instantaneous  apoplexy,  or  rapid  in¬ 
flammation.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  the  liver  is  acted  upon  by  stimuli, 
but  it  is  very  sure,  though  perhaps 
slowly,  to  be  the  principal,  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  first,  structure  that  becomes 
diseased  from  habitual  intoxication. 
Wine,  perfectly  pure,  is  denied  by 
some  to  possess  any  influence  over 
the  liver  ;  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  country  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  considered  that  it  is  the 
alcohol  which  does  the  mischief,  and 
in  pure  wine  the  spirit  exists  in  such 
a  state  of  chemical  combination,  as 
greatly  to  lessen  its  injurious  effects 
upon  the  system. 

In  swollen  or  inflamed  liver,  of 
course,  its  function  becomes  impeded; 
the  bile  is  insufficiently  secreted, 
consequently  digestion  is  defective, 
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and  the  bowels,  from  deficient  urging, 
become  torpid.  Jaundice  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  consequence ;  the  skin  assum¬ 
ing  a  dry,  yellow,  and  harsh  appear¬ 
ance.  As  the  enlargement  goes  on, 
the  free  circulation  of  the  venous 
blood  is  checked,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  veins  throw  out  what,  in  me¬ 
dical  language,  is  called  lymph,  or  a 
kind  of  watery  fluid,  which,  accumu¬ 
lating,  constitutes  dropsy.  A  fre¬ 
quent  consequence  of  daily  intoxica¬ 
tion  is  a  thickened  and  indurated 
state  of  the  stomach,  arising  from 
slow  but  continuous  inflammation, 
and  then  follow  spasm,  perpetual  fla¬ 
tulence,  sickness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  death ! 

Irritation,  followed  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  is  a  sequence  of 
intemperance.  Although  irritation 
and  inflammation  are  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  terms,  yet  they  are  expressive 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degree  of  mischief  that  ensues.  Such 
conditions  are  marked,  as  discovered 
after  death,  by  various  alterations  of 
that  wonderful  structure,  the  brain  ; 
the  vessels  of  which  are  found  dimi¬ 
nished  in  calibre,  obliterated  in  some 
instances,  and  enlarged  in  others ; 
hence  are  to  be  ascribed  the  many 
debasing  phenomena  that  mark  the 
sot  in  his  earthly  career,  ranging  from 
personal  neglect,  to  the  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  and  physical 
powers. 

Drunken  people  seldom  escape 
from  incurring  irritability  of  the  blad¬ 
der  ;  the  symptoms  accompanying 
that  state  are  of  so  frightful  a  nature, 
that  to  its  occurrence,  and  recovery 
therefrom,  many  dissipated  indivi¬ 
duals  owe  their  reformation.  The 
odour  of  the  breath  of  a  drunkard  is 
unbearable,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  cannot  be  made  sen¬ 
sible,  by  personal  conviction,  of  the 
annoyance  he  creates  to  others ;  it  is 
doubtlessly  owing  to  the  condition  of 
his  stomach,  and  also  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  from  the  lungs  being  tinctured 
from  the  necessary  decomposition  of 
the  blood. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  frightful  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  folly  of  toperizing. 
It  most  usually  attacks  an  habitual 
drinker,  but  occasionally  it  follows 
a  single  debauch.  The  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  like  an  attack  of 


insanity  or  delirium.  The  patient 
will  be  seized  with  tremors  of  the 
limbs,  restlessness,  and  great  anxiety ; 
then  follow  retching,  vomiting,  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  dis¬ 
turbed  secretions  from  the  bowels. 
This  will  be  succeeded  by  complete 
aberration  of  mind,  that  may  con¬ 
tinue  some  ten  days,  and  then  happily 
subside  ;  but  if  neglected,  or  impro¬ 
perly  treated,  may  terminate  in  per¬ 
manent  insanity,  or  sudden  death. 
Periodical  drunkards  are  very  subject 
to  attacks  of  delirium  tremens. 

Most  drunkards  have  red  faces, 
bulbous  and  carbuncled  noses,  and 
blear  eyes.  Gout  is  well  known  to 
be  an  accompaniment  to  free  living. 
The  wine-bibber  is  the  most  usual 
inheritant  of  that  malady.  Its  hor¬ 
rors  are  sufficiently  known  to  need  no 
historising.  Nothing  so  conduces  to 
premature  old  age  as  hard  drinking  ; 
emaciation,  ulcerous  wastings,  and 
chalky  concretions  in  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  sad  tell-tales  of  the  ale¬ 
house  laggard. 

Albeit,  a  man  of  generous  living 
may  boast  of  a  puncheon-like  corpu¬ 
lence,  yet  if  he  indulge  in  potations 
deep  and  strong,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  unable  to  bear  his  own  bur¬ 
then.  The  lower  limbs  are  apt  to 
become  spindle-shanked,  the  upper 
dwindle  in  like  proportion,  and  nought 
is  soon  left  but  a  skeleton,  with  a 
pendulous  protuberance  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  a  shadow. 

To  complete  the  history,  if  death 
do  not  anticipate  scene  the  last,  the 
drunkard  degenerates  into  afatuitous, 
wretched  old  driveller ;  the  only 
comfort  to  be  found  rests  in  the 
dram  or  the  bottle,  when  a  short¬ 
lived  respite  is  secured,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  feelings  more  desperate 
than  those  which  hurried  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  seek  his  temporary  comfort 
in  the  last  excitement.  But  few  re¬ 
petitions  remain  to  be  enacted  ;  ex¬ 
haustion  quickly  lets  fall  the  curtain, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  consign 
the  corpse  to  its  mother  earth,  unless 
spontaneous  combustion  spare  the 
trouble. 

Treatment. — A  fit  of  drunkenness, 
fortunately,  usually  cures  itself ;  a 
man  may  retire,  or  be  put  to  bed,  in 
a  drunken  state,  and  arise  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  perfectly  well,  or  with 
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little  Other  inconvenience  than  a 
hcad-ache,  or  a  seiiiie  of  lassitude 
and  weariness.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  pleasure  of  getting  drunk  is  the 
greatest  in  life ;  but  the  absolute 
occurrence  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
sensations  attendant  thereon,form  the 
completest  contrast,  in  fact,  the  most 
awful  state  of  existence  imaginable. 
Where  the  stomach  does  not  revolt, 
the  best  way  to  avert  the  after- sensa¬ 
tions,  is  to  promote  sickness  by  an 
emetic ; —  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha  powder,  or  fifteen  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
taken  warm,  or  salt  and  water,  rarely 
fail  to  promote  vomiting ;  if  the 
draught,  however,  be  ineffectual,  a  se¬ 
cond  dose  will  be  sure  to  be  successful. 

The  stomach-pump  should  be  had 
recourse  to  if  insensibility  be  present, 
or  other  threatening  symptoms  exist. 
Upon  the  first  approach  of  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  announced  by  a  feeling 
of  nausea  or  giddiness,  or  by  an  ap¬ 
prehension  that  you  are  about  losing 
command  of  yourself,  much  relief 
will  be  gained  by  taking,  say  five  to 
ten  drops  of  strung  liquid  ammonia^ 
in  a  little  water,  or  a  scruple  of  the 
carhonate  of  ammonia,  in  half  a  wine¬ 
glass  full  of  water,  or  half  a  tea-spoon 
full  of  sal  volatile,  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  ;  the  symptoms  of  im¬ 
pending  drunkenness  will  hereby 
sometimes  entirely  disappear.  A  dose 
of  magnesia  will  help  a  patient  over 
a  drunken  bout. 

The  practice  of  swallowing  large 
quantities  of  soda  water  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous  :  it  distends  and  weakens 
the  stomach — it  may  certainly  remove 
the  feelings  attendant  upon  intoxica¬ 
tion,  but  it  debilitates  the  frame 
afterwards.  Vomiting  and  purgation 
are  the  best  antidotes  and  sooner 
bring  a  man  to  his  senses  than  any 
other  means.  But  all  these  measures 
are  but  temporising  with  a  bad  and 
foul  habit,  and  merely  pave  the  way 
for  the  next  indulgence.  If  the  con¬ 
sequences  detailed  do  not  deter  a 
man  from  realizing  an  untimely  and 
possibly  disgraceful  end,  all  the  rea¬ 
soning  in  the  world  will  be  futile.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  throw  overboard  so  agree¬ 
able  an  acquil'ement ;  but  it  can  be 
insisted  upon  that  it  is  possible  so 
to  do.  How  ?  The  drunkard  will 


contend  that  he  cannot  subsist  with¬ 
out  his  usual  stimulus,  and  that  so  far 
from  lessening  his  wants  they  daily 
increase,  and  he  is  compelled  from 
necessity  to  augment  rather  than 
diminish  his  supply.  The  answ'er  is, 
he  must  risk  all  his  supposed  conse¬ 
quences — thesvpply  must  bewithdrawn. 
I  do  not  insist  upon  that  being  done 
suddenly — great  changes  are  at  all 
times  highly  dangerous,  but  the 
change  must  be  commenced  forth¬ 
with.  Nature  can  be  taught  as  well 
to  forego  as  to  require,  and  she  is 
ever  ready  to  suit  herself  to  all  con¬ 
ditions.  A  drunkard  once,  upon  be¬ 
ing  remonstrated  with  on  his  bad 
habits,  is  reported  thus  to  have  an¬ 
swered.  “  My  good  friends,  your 
remarks  are  just,  but  I  can  no  longer 
resist  temptation :  if  a  bottle  of 
brandy  stood  at  one  hand  and  the  pit 
of  hell  yawned  at  the  other,  and  if  I 
were  convinced  I  would  be  pushed  in 
as  sure  as  I  took  one  glass,  I  could 
not  refrain.  You  are  very  kind.  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  so  many  kind 
good  friends ;  but  you  may  spare 
yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
reform  me — the  thing  is  impossible.”*’ 
A  sensible  man  will,  at  all  events 
make  an  effort,  and  who  is  there  so 
desperate,  so  reckless,  and  so  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  uncertainties  of  here¬ 
after,  that  would  not  gladly  extend 
his  probation  here  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  slight  but  daily  diminution  of  the 
causes  that  are  hurrying  him  hence. 

Many  schemes  have  been  adopted 
to  cure  people  of  drunken  habits — 
one  for  instance,  a  man  accustomed 
to  his  daily  dram,  filled  up  the  bottle 
whence  he  took  it  with  water — there¬ 
by  the  potency  of  his  draught  was 
gradually  diminished  until  water  only 
remained.  Men  have  reformed  upon 
witnessing  a  mimicry  of  themselves. 
Tartar  emetic,  in  gradually  nauseat¬ 
ing  doses,  has  been  mixed  with  the 
liquor  of  a  tippler,  that  creating  after 
a  while  a  lasting  disgust  for  the 
vehicle  of  the  emetic.  Some  men 
take  oaths  and  wear  medals  around 
their  necks  to  remind  them  of  their 
obligation.  It  is  no  bad  species  of 
nmemonics,  but  it  betrays  great 
weakness  not  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
vii'tuous  resolutions.  An  obstinate 
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drunkard  is  scarcely  worth  trying  tore- 
form.  It  should  depend  upon  himself. 

The  best  way  is  certainly  to  dimi¬ 
nish  gradually  the  drink ;  this  may 
he  done  by  using  smaller  glasses — 
taking  first  the  same  number  as 
usual,  and  then  quietly  relinquishing 
one  every  or  every  other  day.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  spirit  drinker,  spirit 
being  the  most  hurtful,  after  dimi¬ 
nishing  his  usual  quantum,  to  change 
to  wine,  and  then  to  negus,  and  so 
on,  until  the  amount  he  take  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  healthy  standard,  or  if 
held  as  advisable  to  discontinue  it 
altogether.  Dr.  Johnson  found  solace 
in  tea,  and  substituted  that  beverage 
for  the  strong  drink  he  had  relin¬ 
quished.  Coffee  is  a  harmless  and 
agreeable  change. 

I  knew  a  toper  who  could  dispose 
of  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine  daily, 
and  he  rarely  went  to  bed  without 
consuming,  in  addition  to  his  wine, 
seven  or  eight  large  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water.  He  was  an  inveterate 
smoker  also,  puffing  usually  ten 
or  twelve  segars,  or  as  many  pipes, 
daily  or  nightly.  He  was  a  man 
in  prosperous  circumstances  (a 
rarity  with  tipplers,  where  the 
income  is  derivable  from  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  trade,  and  dependent  upon 
the  principal’s  presence  and  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  person  under  notice  was  one). 
He  certainly  took  active  exercise,  and 
had  much  to  do  in  the  open  air.  How¬ 
ever,  by  degrees  his  health  fell  off. 
He  became  very  nervous  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  was  obliged  to  dram  it  before 
he  could  attend  to  business.  He 
had  a  shaky  hand  and  a  giddy  head. 
He  was  also  annoyed  with  a  general 
itching  of  the  skin,  and  with  vesical  in¬ 
convenience,  and  could  seldom  retain 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
secretion  in  the  bladder  at  a  time. 
Upon  escaping  on  one  occasion  very 
narrowly  the  loss  of  his  life  through 
stumbling  into  a  cellar,  the  door  of 
which  was  left  open,  and  being  there¬ 
by  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week,  a 
sense  of  the  many  risks  he  had  run 
induced  him  to  think  seriously  of  re¬ 
formation.  During  this  illness,  he 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  slops, 
lie  was  a  considerable  time  perfectly 
recovering  and  (upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  which  attacked  him)  it 


became  prudent  to  allow  him  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  to  repair  his 
strength  daily.  By  dint  of  persua¬ 
sion  he  resolved, andhe  forewent  spirits 
altogether,  and  great  was  his  surprise 
to  find  on  his  recovery,  that  he  felt 
more  comfortable,  and  less  desirous 
for  more,  with  his  half  pint  of  port, 
than  he  did  formerly  with  his  bottle. 
When  the  victim  of  intemperance,  he 
was  perpetually  plagued  with  flatu¬ 
lence,  a  symptom  which,  by  his  com¬ 
pulsory  forbearance,  he  entirely  got 
rid  of.  He  is  not  forbidden  the  use 
of  stimuli,  but  he  has  the  prudence 
to  avoid  the  abuse  of  it,  and  he  is  a 
good  example  of  the  rallying  powers 
of  nature  :  the  purport  of  this  paper 
is  less  to  introduce  the  narration, 
than  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  man 
endowed  with  but  common  sense,  to 
forego  a  demoralizing  and  vicious 
propensity. 

The  limited  space  devoted  to  this 
paper  precludes  a  more  ample  re¬ 
view  of  the  consequences  and  cure 
of  drunkenness  ;  but  it  would  be  very 
imperfect  without  alluding  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  frequently  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  habit  in  early  and 
domestic  life.  At  liberal  tables,  where 
the  hospitable  host  may  be  a  married 
man  and  a  father  of  a,  family,  wine  is 
often  handed  round,  and  the  glow  of 
self-satisfaction  appears  induced  at 
hearing  and  seeing  the  children  drink 
to  the  health  of  Papa  and  Mamma ; 
the  lady  of  the  house  is  often  en¬ 
couraged  into  a  want  of  spirituous 
stimuli  by  partaking  of  the  husband’s 
grog  of  an  evening,  and  trifling  as 
these  circumstances  may  appear, 
what  effeminacy  would  feel  ashamed 
of,  or  childhood  may  not  require,  is 
soon  supplanted  by  indifierence, 
which  the  world  affords  sufficiently 
numerous  instances  of,  that  leads 
quickly  to  a  necessity,  that  embitters, 
and  lastly  destroys,  life. 

In  conclusion,  all  things  were 
given  for  our  use,  but  the  best  may 
be  abused.  Not  one  of  the  cordials 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  excessive  consump¬ 
tion  of,  would  I  wish  to  exclude 
from  the  cellaret.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  poison  lies  not  in  their  judi¬ 
cious  and  salutary  indulgence,  but 
in  their  profligate  and  indiscriminate 
I  employment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  INVALIDS. 

The  preface  to,  and  substance  of  this  publication,  having,  I  consider, 
clearly  explained  the  purport  of  the  authorship,  and  as  it  is  possible  that 
the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet  may  extend  to  a  distance  beyond  my 
own  neighbourhood,  not  cornpassable  in  an  hour’s  ride  or  walk,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  as  there  may  be  some  few  of  the  near  and  far  off 
readers  who  may  desire  to  hold  half  an  hour’s  conference  or  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  writer,  the  following  announcement  is  respectfully 
affixed, — DR.  CULVERWELL  may  be  consulted  daily  from  10 
till  5,  at  5  New  Broad  Street  ;  letters  will  be  replied  to  by  the  next, 
or  certainly  not  later  than  the  following  post.  It  would  be  fastidious  to 
omit  the  ensuing  important  desideratum  : — there  is  a  fashion  in  all  things, 
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until  the  next  interview — that  outlives  time.  At  each  conference,  per¬ 
sonal  or  by  letter,  the  usual  fee  is  expected,  except  when  an  arrangement 
be  entered  into  for  the  conduct  of  the  case  for  a  definite  period,  or  to  a 
successful  issue.  A  post-office  order  is  best  suited  for  the  transmission  . 
of  money  from  the  country,  the  postmaster  charging  a  trifling  per  centage, 
and  furnishing  in  exchange  for  the  sum  received,  an  order  payable  in 
London,  to  which  a  sheet  of  paper  is  attached  whereon  a  letter  can  be 
written. 
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SALT 

WATER, 

SHOWER, 

SHAMPOOING, 

SULPHUR, 

HOT-AIR, 

HARROWGATE, 


BAREGE, 

CHALYBEATE. 

IODINE, 

MEDICATED 

VAPOUR, 

DOUCHE, 

AND 

EVERY  OTHEI 
VARIETY 
OF  BATHS, 
ALWAYS 
READY. 


TERftaS. 

£  s  d. 

A  Warm  Bath  2  0 
Six  ditto. ...  100 
Fourteen  do.  110 
Cold  Shower  1  0 
Warm  Salt 

Bath .  2  6 

Ten  ditto. ...  1  1  0 
Personal  An¬ 
nual  Sub¬ 
scription  for 
Warm  Baths  3  3  0 


TERMS. 

Shampooing,  A 
Sulphur, 

Vapour, 

Hot-Air,  4  , 
Harrowgate, 
or  other 
Medicated 
Bath 

Seven  ditto  £11' 
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